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“The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made by 
Mr. Baker.”—S1r Roperick I. Murcuison, Bart. 


JusT PUBLISHED: 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 


GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 
AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By Samuet Waite Baker, M.A.F.R.G.S., and Gold Medalist of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Maps; numerous IJlustrations, engraved on Wood, by J. 
Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker; and a chromo-litho- 
graph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 
flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel, by Jeans, after photographs. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price $6 00. 


“A model of what a book of travels should be.""—Zondon Sat- 
urday Review. 


“A book which everybody must read.”—North British Review. 


“As a Macaulay rose among the historians, so a Baker has 
arisen among the explorers.”"—London Reader. 


“There is not a page in it that will not repay perusal, and not 
achapter that is not in some way or other suggestive.” —London 
Atheneum. 


“ Charmingly written, full as might be expected of incident, 
and free from that wearisome reiteration of useless facts which 
is the drawback to almost all books of African travel.’”’-—London 
Spectator. 

“No one who has any feelings to be moved can read Mr. Baker's 
exquisite narrative without extending to him and his noble wife 
the warmest sympathy.’’—London Review. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BARGAINS IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HORACE AND 
VIRCIL, 


tichly embellished, with nearly five hundred illustrations, by the 
first artiste and engraved in the best manner. Antique bind- 
ing, $20. 

The works sold separately at $10 each (very low). 


VIRCIL’S WORKS. 
2vols.18mo. With complete lexicon in cach volume. 


Manufactured to order for the private library of a wealthy gen- 
tleman. 


Theonly Copy of the Kind Extant. 


Superbly bound, and én excellent condition. $12 (a decided bar- 
gain). 





Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


LIPPINCOTT & ZELL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
By Herne. Translated by LELAND. 


A new and beautiful edition, on tinted paper, and handsomely 
bound, $2 25. 


“Those who wish for a single good specimen of Heine, should 
read his first important work, the work which made his reputa- 
tion, the ‘ Reisebilder.’."—Matthew Arnold (Cornhill Magazine). 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
Translated by Letanv. A new edition, uniform in style with 
the above, $1 75. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
Price $1 %5. 


“Tf there is still left any one who still some traces of Eden in- 
herits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give himself the 
great pleasure of reading this charming book.”—WNation. 





THE LATEST TAUCHNITZ Books. 


NER " 
HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 
WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2 vols. 


A complete list of the Tauchnitz Collection furnished on appli- 
cation by mail or otherwise. 





Volumes by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 75 cents 


per volume. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





10,000 COPIES SOLD IN TEN DAYS. 


What is this Mystery? A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon. 
Price 75 cents. 
HILTON & CO., 128 Nassau Street, New York. 


10,000 





MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, with Portrait 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 

It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 


most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than 
this biography.”—London Atheneum. 


Lord Macaulay’s Speeches. A handsome library 
edition. Reprinted in aconnected and complete series, from 
the standard authority, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
embracing the whole of the orator’s course in the House of 
Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $4. 


Aytoun’s Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. A hand- 
some crown 8vo, $2 25. 


Bon Caultier Book of Ballads. By Prof. Aytoun. 
With Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


Dr. Francis’s Old New York; ©8, Reminiscences or 
THE Past Sixty YeEARs. With a Memoir of Dr. Francis. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo, with steel portrait, $2 50. 


Redfleld’s Physiognomy. With 330 Illustrations, 
showing the resemblances between man and animals. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 


Freneau’s Poems, relating to the American Revolution, 
with Notes anda Memoir. By E.A. Duyckinck. Crown 8vo, 
steel portrait, $4 25. 


The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
With Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome re- 
print of ‘‘Moxon’s”’ authorized and complete edition, con- 
taining many poems before unpublished, and steel portrait 
from miniature by Stuart Newton. 2 vols., blue and gold, 
$250. 

Also, a handsome “library edition,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $4 50; half calf, $8. 


(e_ Onr books are kept in stock by the oe Booksellers 
throughout the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt 





of price: 








GOOD SUMMER BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, with copious notes 
and many illustrations. 4 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $5 00; 
or, including a Tour to the Hebrides, 5 vols., half calf, 
$15 00. 


Miller’s English Country Life, with 300 beautiful 
illustrations. By Birket Foster. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2 50. 


Miller’s Country Year Book, descriptive of the Sea- 
sons, etc., with 140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Hogg on the .Microscope, Its History, Construction, 
and Application, with many illustrations. Crown §&vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


A Cruise upon Wheels, the Chronicle of some 
Autumn Wanderings among the Deserted Post-roads of 
France. By Charles Allston Collins (brother of Wilkie 
Collins). Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $1 %. 


Francis on Fish Culture and the Modern System 
of Breeding and Rearing Fish in Inland Waters. With 
illustrations, post Svo, cloth, $2 00. 


Routledge’s Hand-Book of Croquet. By Ed- 
mund Routledge. 32mo, boards, pictorial cover, illustrated 
with diagrams, 20c. 


Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. - 


How to Farm Profitably. By Mr. Alderman Mechi, 


of Tiptree Hall. 16mo, cloth, boards, $1 %5; or strongly 
half-bound in leather, $2 50. i 


The Horse in the Stable and Field. By Stone- 
henge. A new edition, with 170 engravings. 8vo, cloth, 
$6 00. 
ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, complete in 


one volume, compactly and elegantly printed ina new type, 
post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Don Quixote, uniform with the above, with illustrations 
by John Gilbert, post Svo, cloth, $1 75. 


Gil Blas, “uniform with the “Arabian Nights” and ‘Don 
Quixote, ° illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 





NEW MUSIC. 





SCOTIA POLKA. ByJohn Brougham, embellished witha beau- 
tiful likeness of Captain Judkins, of the Steamer Scotia. 
Price 50 cents. 

BIRTH OF GREEN ERIN. New Irish song by J. R. Thomas. 
Sung by Dan Bryant, at Wallack’s Theater, with great 
success. Price 35 cents. 

THERE’S BUT ONE SWEET SONG. Words by J.H. McNaugh- 
ton. Music by Virginia Gabriel; one of the most beautiful 
songs yet published by this celebrated composer. . Price 
50 cents. 

FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING GALOP. J. M. Lander. A 
beautiful Galop with an illuminated title-page, introducing 
the celebrated song sung by Mile. Parepa. Price 40 cents. 

UNE NUIT ETOILEE. SydneySmith. Serenade for the piano— 
a beautiful composition for the parior, worthy a place by the 
side of the same composer’s ‘“‘Harpe Eolienne.” Price 
60 cents. 


Sent by mail on the receipt of price. 
POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


S. Wholesale and retail, at 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. | reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 


By AuausTE LavGEL. 8vo, $3 %5. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
. DAY. 
By Pavut JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





fHE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tarmne. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


and CABIN 


payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and . Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 





A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
A DISCOURSE BY REV. PETER STRYKER. 
** Graceful in style, full of interest and information.’’ 
Appears in PuLPrit AND Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 
Sent everywhere by mail. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 








Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. § vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIL, $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


24 vols., 


24 vols., 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





A Manual for the Sick, with A Preracre. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 
tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 
of God’s discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssvEpD. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $150. 


Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of “Calvary Catechism,” 
‘Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents, 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 


THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ** Books 
allowed for sale,” makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
62 Broadway, New York. 
immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS atonr price. 


100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 








tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 


Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS. ORGAN 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID ‘UP CAPITAL . .. .°. $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, ‘ae 4,067,455 80 
IAABTLITIMR,. Ge wa, | 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 


A. A. Wiitiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1866. 
€ASH CAPITAL, . 


* + «+ «+ ‘+ $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, . . . © « « « 136,808 98 
GROSS ASSETS, + ee eee $556,803 98 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, <n a 24,550 00 





6 large vol- 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Square and Irving Place, New York. 


WareEr00Ms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 


Fire and Inland Ineurance effected in the Western and Southern 


“TT ? ” 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.’ 





DORAS L. STONE, President. 
BENJ. S. WALCOTT, Secretary. 








FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(Successor tro FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Ciimore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


[ESTABLISHED 1855.] 





Homr JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 


58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





Tue FIELD AND FrresipeE is elegantly printed on beautiful 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 


Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE aims to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 


It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 
American and Forcign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 
ews. 


Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political cause 
to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to the interests of 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and states, 


Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, ‘I'ravels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 


In accordance with the name of the paper a special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 


(2"The only literary paper in the South that has been a suc- 
cess ig THE FIELD AND FirestpE. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE és the only successful 
one! It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it went on. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on, 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


One year, - . - 


5 00 | Clubs of five, one year, $20 00 
Six months,- - - >) = ee 


2 50 | Clubs of ten, - 
And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten. 
In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 


southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A.YEAR: 
1subscriber, six months, $2 50 | 1subscriber,three months,$1 25 
5 “ “ 10 00 5 “ ad 5 00 
THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done u 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to 














Musical Boxes repaired. 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


A Surrers LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


Casn DIviIpENDS IN FrirreEN YEARS, 253 Pen Cent. 





CASH CAPITAL..... .... 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865. 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 

P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 


- + $500,000 00 
+ «+ 205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, . - $705,989 53 


M. HILGER, Pres. 


RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Knickerbocker Life insurance Co. 
ASSETS . 


- «© «© « » « « « 2000000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


H. LASSING, General Agent. 





THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 
A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
elegantly printed, devoted to 
CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE. 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance; served by 
carriers at 30 cents per month. 


OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Every one should subscribe for ‘‘ Taz SouTHERN Home CrrciE"— 


Because it-contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 


Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns, 


Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 
Radicaliem of every description. 


Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no party, 
and avoids all sectarianism. 


Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 
Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 


Because it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jour- 
nals now published. 


MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 
We now propose the following splendid Club rates: 


5 copies toone post-effice, - - - - $1200 
10 “ we “ m ” = a 23 00 
15 “ “ “ te a 4 ™ 33 00 


These exceedingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
disabled soldiers, postmasters, or any one not specially employed 
to go to work and make up clubs. 


Address 


‘The Southern Home Circle,” 
19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 





58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


J. A. HOUSTON. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR LATER 
POETRY. 


HE two great curses of our modern poetry have 

been melancholy and mystery. Men have dragged 

up to the light the indistinct emotions of their hearts 

without compunction. They have been moody and 

vague, and the good they have got by it is small in- 
deed. 

But we are on the verge of a better time. The old 
playfulness and quaint conceits of the Elizabethan 
poets are descending to us in added measure, and we 
are reaping where they have sown. The characteristics 
of our poetry now appear to be those which distin- 
guished theirs then. We have the easy, fluent rhythm 
and the irregular stanzas they loved so well. We, too, 
are fond of incrusting some gem of thought with the 
amber of verse, making it round and smooth and 
finished. If we have lost the spondees from the 
stately hexameter, we have, nevertheless, held fast to 
the dactyls. Trochees suit us now where iambi were 
once the style. Light and graceful, joyous and merry 
are the songs of which we see the most. The world 
is moving to a happier day, and these cheerful singers 
are hailing its dawn. The lyric supersedes the epic, 
the erotic replaces the heroic strain. And, be it said 
to our credit, strength has not failed in the polish of 
the song. We quote as a single instance Major Hay’s 
poem, “God’s Vengeance,” published originally in 
the Independent : 

“Saith the Lord: ‘Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay,’ saith the Lord. 


Ours be the anger divine 
Lit by the flash of his word. 


“ How shall his vengeance be done? 
How, when his purpose is clear? 
Must he come down from his throne, 
Hath he no instruments here ? 


“Sleep not in impotent trust, 

Waiting for God to begin, 
While, growing strong in the dust, 
Rests the bruised serpent of sin. 


“Right and wrong—both cannot live ; 
Death-grappled, which shall it be? 
Strike! only justice can give 
Safety to that which is free. 


“Shame to stand paltering thus, 
Tricked by the balancing odds ; 
Strike! God is waiting for us ; 
Strike! for the vengeance is God's.” 

There is power in this, such power as is very com- 
mon now that asan English people we have mastered 
our own noble tongue. To Tennyson, and to John 
Keats also, we owe much for teaching us the capacity 
of forgotten words and the melody of Saxon verse. 
P. J. Bailey, for all his weird fancies, has helped us on. 
Mrs. Browning, though at times lamentably obscure 
even to her best friends, uses English finely and well. 
But Robert Browning lets words use him. 

If “Owen Meredith” is good for nothing else, he 
has an ease of versification on unpdetical topics that 
is not wholly bad even in his “ Apple of Life,” which 
is mere doggerel. And Jean Ingelow, albeit in the 
face of her “fortunate parallels” and her betrayal of 
sense to sound, writes rhythmically—which is more 
than grand rough old Whittier always does. 

Let us not pass this last name too hastily. His 
“ Snow-Bound,” from its very simplicity and homely 
plainness, has won its way where others have gone 
begging for recognition. This, in another sphere of 
literature, has been the case with Bayard Taylor's 
“Story of Kennett.” In this age of the resuscitated 
Radcliffe novel, when Wilkie Collins spins us through 
unending chapters to a marvelous close; when Miss 
Braddon and all of that ilk rant and rave about the 
interior of society, taking its most horrible phases as 
those least exhausted; when publishers hurl on the 
public so much that is unreal and so little that is 
thoughtful—in these unnatural days anything natural 
has the value of a new idea. We are so far away 
from Wordsworth that we concern ourselves more 
with the combinations of society than with the com- 
binations of the earth on which we dwell. We have 
dissected in prose and verse about all the decent re- 
sults of human passion and human pride— and some 





of the indecent also. While we have been in both 
ways wonderfully keen to discern the hidden springs 
of action and the delicate lines under which (to quote 
Philip Melancthon) we grow into the pictures which 
we shall be—we have, notwithstanding this, gone too 
far. Men are too well aware already that they have 
devils in their bosoms, without the said devils being 
compelled to dance on the stage before the crowd 
that they may prove their presence. 

Happily for us all we are coming healthily through 
this distemper. And we step out of it first in 
poetry. The standard of taste which allows Syd- 
ney Dobell to send abroad so utterly horrible a son- 
net as that entitled ‘‘ Perhaps”—which has gone the 
great rounds from its very badness—must surely be- 
long to the London Atheneum alone. No periodical 
in this country would have dared to print such trash. 
Now all this uncertain and misty talk is but a mul- 
tiplication of words without knowledge—if we do 
not arraign it as a crime against taste. For that 
which is truly grandest is truly simplest, and the test 
of the world grinds off in the years of time all 
filigree-work. Maltese silver does well enough for 
show, but for substance and solidity one wants jew- 
elry of another make. Tennyson was right when he 
spoke of him whose 

“ Wild words wander here and there,” 


and Sydney Dobell must surely, judged by his latest 
effort, be one with whom 
“ God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes his memory confused.” 

In contrast to this mysterious manner take Long- 
fellow’s clear, graceful verses. His position among 
the poets of earth is due mainly and mostly to this 
transparent strength. And to claim nowadays for 
any man or woman the meed of praise because he or 
she cannot be readily understood, is to do what our 
practical, nineteenth-century common sense will not 
allow. The sophism which made of Edgar A. Poe 
a transcendent genius has passed away beneath the 
principles of a truer criticism than his own harsh de- 
cryal of others. We grant him music, but the pith 
of poetry—which is this same uncommon common 
sense—he never had. , 

We are running back again to the ancients—to the 
calm pleasures of mythology and the stern simplicity 
of the Greek drama. Our best men are drawing 
from those fountains, and some of them even pick 
golden sands from Pactolus by doing it. We are 
accomplishing with our English poetry what the 
Germans have been endeavoring since long ago to do 
with their own—we are making ourselves the store- 
house of the world. Bowring is bringing in gems 
from the ends of the earth. Longfellow and Lowell 
and Bayard Taylor and Aldrich, together with all 
the little fishes who swim in their wake, are helping 
us to snatches of continental song. Charles G. Le- 
land brings Heine to us and aids us in German be- 
side. And to name no more, though to do so needs 
but a pen-stroke, let it be sufficient to say that we 
have many and dainty contributions in this branch 
of poetry. Nor is this any other than as it should be. 

Among the ladies there has grown up a better 
school of art since Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Norton 
have shown that it could be done. It is, as might be 
expected, delicate and pretty rather than forcible or 
grand, but even in this it partakes of the spirit of the 
time. Miss Mulock (rather, perhaps, Mrs. Craig) 
writes her verses as her books are written, easily and 
with taste. Rose Terry and others like her, of whom 
there are many at home and abroad, has mastered 
the science of manufacturing feet into lines. Beyond 
this, in originality of thought, style, or rhythmical 
treatment, much cannot be truly said. A precious 
lot of poor cordage these aforesaid lines often prove, 
by the way—although it is well established that in 
Miss Terry’s instance there are poems like “ The Two 
Villages” which will liveand thrive. Christina Ros- 
setti, however, on the other hand, pulls in the same 
boat with Robert Browning, and very unequally 
withal. Her originality, like the independence of 
character in which some men believe, consists greatly 
in singularity, be the difference for better or worse. 

Of our own American poets—with whom, indeed, we 
have been chiefly concerned—there are some who are 
fairly rising the top rounds of the ladder. Fitz-James 
O’Brien died too soon for his fame. So, to a great 


degree, did George Arnold. But we have Aldrich 
left—and Aldrich, in spite of his reflection of others, 
will be our lyric poet yet. Bryant’s name is made 
and will last. So are those of Longfellow and Holmes 
and Lowell and Whittier. Street and Willis are pass- 
ing quietly into silence, while Stedman and Howells 
are rising in their stead, possibly te overshine them 
both. Saxe sings merrily still, not very high in the 
gamut, but with a good meliow tone in his jolly voice. 
The men of the earlier day, like Halleck, are gone 
from sight into seclusion or, like Drake, have passed 
away from among us for ever. Among the newer 
names Stoddard and Boker must not be forgotten. 

In the list of aspirants for the laurel there are plenty 
of colts running whose work is clean, easy, and grace- 
ful. Some have force and some want it, but this is 
the world’s history always in the time that has been 
and the time that is now. Possibly of these there 
may be found afew who have sense enough to stay out 
of book form until they are worthy of it—to whom the 
advice of Pope to the scribblers at Twickenham, to 

“Keep your piece ten years,” 
may seem sound counsel—but we doubt it greatly. 
The big public tries a man’s work by fire, and one 
had best be fire-proof before he ventures in. 

We are rising to higher levels every year, and the 
time may come, as indeed it seems already in view, 
when we shall reach in our modern poetry to the true 
strength of the rough fellows of the olden days and 
yet not lose the grace or the music of our own. 

8. W. D. 








MR. T. H. SAFFORD, MATHEMATICIAN AND 
ASTRONOMER. 


HIRTY yearsago, in the town of Royalton, Vermont, 
was born a delicate child whose mental power 
early began to astonish those around him, and even to 
draw public attention to his remarkable capacities. 
This child was Truman Henry Safford, now widely 
known in the world of science. His faculties were 
not amenable to the common rules of study, and 
when at the age of three years he attended school 
his teachers could not assist him. By his own meth- 
ods of study he made his progress too rapid for them. 
The child scon sought and obtained permission to 
study at home. Under the judicious care and teach- 
ing of his mother he went on with astonishing swift- 
ness in his studies. In four days he mastered 
“ Adams’s New Arithmetic.” He began early to per- 
form remarkable mental operations in arithmetic. In 
his sixth year he reduced the circumference of his 
father’s farm to barley-corns, giving the answer 
617,760. In his ninth year he could multiply mentally 
four figures by four figures as rapidly as it could be 
done with slate and pencil. He could also extract 
the square and cube roots of nine or ten places of 
figures. For his amusement, assisted by his younger 
sister, he surveyed his father’s farm. He got an idea 
of logarithms from ‘“‘Gregory’s Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences,” and actually formed an original 
table from one to sixty. He was seized with an idea 
of calculating an eclipse and making an almanac. 
He followed his father whithersoever he went till his 
eager importunities were granted, and went with him 
to Dartmouth College to procure what books he 
wanted, At the sight of the buildings his large, 
dark eyes flashed with joy, and he cried out in a 
burst of rapture, “Oh, there is the college! there are 











the books! there are the instruments!” It was 
affecting to see the ardor and enthusiasm of the fair, 
frail boy. 

At Dartmouth and at Norwich was obtained all he 
wanted. His first almanac was prepared in 1845, at 
the age of nine and a half years—a fact probably 
without parallel. The next year he calculated four 
more for Vermont, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati. They were remarkably accurate, and received 
high commendation from those qualified to appre- 
ciate their merit. He also, by a new method of his 
own, abridged the labor of calculating moon risings 
and settings by one-fourth, He also constructed a 
new rule for calculating eclipses, abridging the labor 
by one-third. He was so absorbed by his labors at 
this time as to appear to be in a sort of trance. 
Soon after dawn one morning he flew down stairs 
in his night-dress, poured on to his slate a stream of 
figures, exclaiming in an ecstasy of gladness, “Oh 
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father, I have got it! It comes! It comes!” In 
chemistry and in other studies his progress was very 
rapid. A gentleman who visited him in his tenth 
year bears the strongest testimony to his mental ca- 
pacities, and the variety and extent of his acquired 
knowledge. He was, at the age of nine, examined 
by Prof. Dewey, of the Vermont Medical College, who 
stated that the boy performed his marvelous mathe- 
matical feats not by intuition, but by a process of 
wonderfully rapid reasoning. 

At the age of ten he was very thoroughly examined 
by Rev. Mr. Adams, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, Springfield, Mass., and the account was pub- 
lished in Zion’s Herald, January, 1846. The “ Ladies’ 
Repository,” a periodical published in Cincinnati, 
contains in the ninth volume, 1849, an extended ac- 
count, by Rev. A. Stevens of the different examina- 
tions of the wonderful child, with a notice of his life 
and a fine portrait. Out of the many difficult ques- 
tions proposed to young Safford by Mr. Adams, we 
select two. ‘ What two numbers are those whose sum 
multiplied by the greater is equal to 77 and whose 
difference multiplied by the less is equal to 12? He 
shot out of his chair like an arrow, flew about the room, 
his eyes wildly rolling in their sockets, and in about 
a minute said 4 and 7.” The other was the last test 
of his examiner. “Multiply in your head 865,365,- 
365,365,365,365, by the same numbers. He flew 
round the room like a top, pulled his pantaloons over 
his boots, bit his hand, rolled his eyes, seeming to 
be in agony, till in not more than one minute he 
gave the answer, 133,491,350,208,566,925,016,658,299,- 
941,583,225. What was more, he began to multiply 
at the left hand, and to bring out the answer from 
left to right. Here, confounded above measure,” 
says his examiner, “I gave up the examination. The 
boy looked pale, and said he was tired. He said it 
was the largest sum he ever did.” 

He required the longest and most difficult question 
to be read to him but once, whether it related to the 
superficial contents of the earth or the solidity of 
spheres, cube roots, or areas of circles. His answers 
were usually given without effort or fatigue, and the 
agony above described is exceptional. When the 
results of this severe though desirable examination 
were made public, the attention of scientific persons 
was drawn, of course, markedly towards him. Prof. 
Pierce, of Harvard College, wrote to the father of 
the child, proposing a problem as the test of the truth 
of the narrative. It was as follows: “Ifa be one of 
the sides of an equilateral, spherical triangle, and A 
one of its angles, prove that sec. A = sec. a@ 4+ 1.” 
The solution was sent to Cambridge, and read by 
Prof. Pierce before the session of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in March, 1846. The 
result was a visit to Boston by young Safford, and an 
examination before a committee appointed by the 

‘academy. Prof. Pierce, writing to the Boston 
Courier, spoke of the boy in high terms: “ His early 
exhibition of the thirst for knowledge and the capa- 
city to acquire it has not been exaggerated, and is 
accompanied with powers of abstraction and con- 
centration rarely possessed at any age, except by 
minds of the highest order.” The interest thus 
awakened resulted in the removal of the family to a 
residence near Mount Auburn, about two miles from 
the college, and the placing the intellectual training 
of the child entirely under the control of the uni- 
versity. 

In 1849 the learned world of Europe and America 
were astonished at the production of the elliptic ele- 
ments of the first comet of that year by young Saf- 
ford, then only fourteen years of age. No mathemati- 
cal genius in the history of our race has ever before 
achieved such an honor at so early an age. Thus 
joyfully the youth went on his studies, judiciously 
restrained, till he graduated, ranking among the first 
and becoming a member of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. One of his most intimate and congenial col- 
lege friends was General Barlow, who has since won 
an honorable fame in our army. Among the special 
and kind friends who watched and aided him with 
unwearied interest, it may not be improper to men- 
tion the Bowditch family, and especially J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch. Before his graduation young Saf- 
ford passed his time partly at the Nautical Almanac 


ted, and his heart wholly were given tu che observa- 
tory. 

The appearance of the great comet of 1843, and the 
intense interest it excited, drew attention to the want 
of adequate instrumental means of observation at 
Cambridge. The intelligent and public-spirited citi- 
zens of Boston immediately set about remedying the 
defect. The present observatory was soon commenc- 
ed, but not wholly completed till 1851. The great 
refracting telescope constructed in Munich, Germany, 
the largest then ever made, was placed upon the huge 
granite pier prepared for it in 1847. The meridian 
instruments soon followed. The late lamented Wm. 
Cranch Bond superintended the construction of the 
observatory, and was its first director. After his death 
his son, Geo. P. Bond, became director in 1859. 
Charles W. Tuttle was appointed assistant in 1850, 
but was compelled to resign in a few years, on ac- 
count of his eyes, and Truman Henry Safford, who 
had already won independent titles to distinction, was 
appointed in his place. It will be perceived that Mr, 
Safford entered upon his duties in the observatory 
while it was under the administration of its first 
eminent director. His relations continued till after 
the death of the second, and were always in most cor- 
dial and friendly unison with both. Prof. W. C. Bond, 
in the Traveller of 1859, Jan. 19, speaks highly of Mr. 
Safford’s new and improved method of computation 
for asteroids,which was tested very satisfactorily, in the 
instance of the little planet Aglaia, which was in great 
danger of being lost. In the report on New England 
manufactures recently published by Baron Charles 
Dupin (the statistics collected by special order of 
Napoleon III.) occurs the following tribute to Har- 
vard College Observatory: ‘The singular modifica- 
tions of Saturn’s ring have for the first time been 
perceived and signalized. Here, in the constellation 
of Canis Major, have been followed and calculated 
the marvelous movements of one of those stars which 
pass through their orbits in spirals, orbits that are 
explained by the attraction of an invisible correlative 
star, proceeding in a contrary direction,” For these 
observations on Canis Major, Mr. Safford also received 
high commendations from Sir John Herschell and 
from G. B. Airy, director of Greenwich Observatory. 
In the “ Astronomical Notices” published by Dn 
Brunnow, at Ann Arbor, December 20, 1861, Mr. 
Safford asserted that discrepancies prevailed in the 
proper motion of Sirius in declination, to be explain- 
ed only on the same hypothesis as that by which 
Bessel explained its irregularities in right ascension, 
viz., the existence of a disturbing body in its vicinity. 
In January, 1862, the companion star of Sirius was 
discovered by Mr. Clark, and soon afterwards observ- 
ed at Harvard.Observatory. In March, 1863, Mr. 
Safford was made adjunct observer. ‘His appoint- 
ment,” say the committee in their report, ‘is a pecu- 
liarly acceptable one. His numerous qualifications 
areseldom united in the same person.” His researches 
have received high commendations from the savans 
of Europe. In that year, besides other pressing 
duties, he determined the right ascension of 1,700 
stars, and the declination of 450. In the beginning 
of February, 1865, in consequence of the ill-health of 
Mr. George P. Bond, Mr. Safford became acting di- 
rector of the observatory. “ With the aid of an 
assistant he conducted the institution, made all the 
usual observations, and during the year observed over 
6,000 transits, an extensive series of which, com- 
menced in 1862, is completed.” ‘* Should it be re- 
duced and printed,” say the committee, “ it will form 
the first catalogue of right ascensions of stars which 
has been made in this country wholly independent of 
observations made elsewhere, either in this country 
or abroad.” 

The death of Prof. G. P. Bond took place February 
17, 1865. He left the incomplete report of his valu- 
able discoveries, made during the past four or five 
years, in the constellation of Orion; but Mr. Safford, 
with the aid of two ladies, relatives of Dr. Bond, 
wrote out the full account from the notes and minutes, 
which report will constitute the fifth volume of the 
annals of the observatory, making a printed volume 
of nearly 250 pages. It was naturally and justly ex- 
pected that Prof. Safford would succeed Prof. Bond 
as director of the observatory. All the members of 





office, but his time chiefly, as much as he was permit- 


the visiting committee desired it. They expressed 


themselves strongly in their report to the overseers of 
Harvard College: “In March, 1865, soon after the de- 
cease of Prof. Bond, all the members of your com- 
mittee individually earnestly recommended Mr. Safford 
as most worthy to be his successor, but the wishes of 
your committee have not been gratified, and his val- 
uable services are lost to us. He is about to move to 
Chicago, to assume the superintendence of the observ- 
atory recently established in that city, to which he 
has been invited by an appreciating board of trustees, 
and where, with the aid of suitable instruments, 
one of which is the chef-d’wuvre of Mr. Clark, he 
will, as your committee believe, fully maintain 
the very high reputation as an astronomer he 
has already acquired. Boston, February 20, 1866.” 
This report was signed by Robert T. Paine, J. I. Bow- 
ditch, H. C. Perkins, David Sears, Jr., Robert C. Win- 
throp, Jared Sparks. Rey. Dr. Walker, in his report 
also, while recommending that the board concur with 
the corporatiom in electing Prof. J. Winlock as di- 
rector, says: “ The committee cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their sense of the eminent fitness of Mr. Saf- 
ford to hold any place in the observatory, and their 
regret that the very good friends of the college have 
been disappointed that he failed of a nomination.” 
The clue to this failure may be found in an unfortu- 
nate difficulty between Prof. Pierce and Prof. Bond. 

On the 28th of December, 1865, the Chicago As- 
tronomical Society held their regular monthly meet- 
ing, at which Prof. Safford was formally introduced 
as the accepted director of the observatory. He was 
also at the same date chosen as professor of astron- 
omy in the Chicago University. The observatory is 
attached to the university building, and has been 
erected at an expense of nearly twenty-five thousand 
dollars. In its tower is placed the great refracting 
telescope of Mr. Clark, through which was dis- 
covered the companion star of Sirius. 

The observatory owes its construction entirely to 
the liberality of J. Y. Scammon, president of the 
Chicago Astronomical Society, whose first munificent 
outlay will probably be followed by an equal amount 
to render it still more useful. 

The first trial of the new telescope was most grati- 
fying. “Telescope-maker, director, and donors, as 
it was playfully remarked, felt proud of the instru- 
ment.” It has since proved itself the best telescope 
in the world. It possesses one-third part more illu- 
minating power than that at Cambridge. It is most 
admirably adapted to the observation of the nebula, 
and the results are extremely gratifying. If Cam- 
bridge has had a loss, science must certainly have a 
gain in the noble facilities offered by the great city 
of the West. 





REVIEWS. 





MARTINEAWS ESSAYS.* 


lT\HOSE who are already familiar with Martineau’s 


writings, his “Endeavors after a Christian 
Life,” the first volume of his ‘ Miscellanies,” and 
his “ Studies of Christianity,” will not need to have 
the claims of any book of his urged upon their 
consideration. .To them we would only say that this 
last volume of Martineau’s exhibits the same charac- 
teristics of style and treatment in the discussions of 
even more important themes. To those who are not 
familiar with Martineau’s writings, we would present 
this volume as the mature and digested thought of 
a writer of great religious and philosophical genius 
upon the most fundamental and vital questions of the 
present day. 

In all the chief philosophical and scientific works 
of the last score of years may be noticed one strongly 
marked characteristic. This is briefly that of making 
the inductive method the only valid method of in- 
vestigation; restricting our knowledge to mere phe- 
nomena, denying the possibility of our knowing God 
or any external reality underlying or causing all ap- 
pearances, affirming that all such ideas are but the 
illusive shadow of our subjective experience ; and, as 
a corollary of this, erasing the fundamental distinc- 
tions between mind and matter, and attempting to 
bring the phenomena of both under the same physi- 
cal laws, attempting to explain chemistry by physi- 








** Essays, Philosophical and Theological.” By James Mar- 
tineau. illiam V. Spencer, Boston. 1866. 
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cal laws, physiology by chemical laws, politics and 
morals by physiological laws, robbing us of person- 
ality and free will, making us only the necessary re- 
sult of an agglomeration of circumstances, and, as 
Martineau says, “by the energy of inductive law, 
shouldering metaphysics and theology over the brink 
of the world altogether.” This tendency may, per- 
haps, best be called, from the name which the great- 
est expounder and advocate of this new method and 
the most comprehensive worker in this new path has 
given it, the Positive tendency. Though we call 
the movement, for convenience of designation, the 
positive movement, it is not at all confined to the 
school of Comte. It is participated in by men of 
different countries and of independent schools, work- 
ing on independent lines, from the most opposite 
starting points, with the most opposite aims. Buckle, 
explaining the social and intellectual forms of nations 
by their physical surroundings.and conditions; Man- 
sel, with the view of relieving the common form of 
Christian theology from the objections based on its 
internal inconsistencies and its contradictions of com- 
mon reason and conscience, trying to prove that our 
finite minds are absolutely incapable of knowing 
God at all as he is, or even knowing his character or 
any of his qualities; Herbert Spencer, taking as the 
basis of his system the same supposed incapacity of 
our minds to know the nature of the absolute reality, 
deriving the universe in accordance with a single law 
of evolution from the simple elements of matter, 
motion, and force; Darwin, making man’s highest 
faculties but the development of the most rudimen- 
tary life on principles of natural variation and selec- 
tion; Mill, in ethics, resolving conscience into the re- 
flection of the accidental sentiments of others, and 
refusing to allow the difference in our sentiments and 
affections to be significant of anything, in logic not 
only denying the trustworthiness of our intuitive be_ 
liefs, and analyzing them into elaborated traces of 
sensation, but confining our knowledge to a series of 
subjective sensations, with not even any personal self 
for them to belong to; Bain, putting the analysis of 
mind among physical sciences, differing only from 
physiology in the greater complexity of the attrib- 
utes it contemplates, denying both our knowledge of 
any reality external to us and the existence of any- 
thing beyond our subjective associations, and binding 
them together in a necessary chain of succession, 
making personality mean merely the sum total of our 
sensations, and choice but the ending of suspense in 
a single line of activity; Carpenter, making the cor- 
relation and conservation of force include the vital 
and mental forces as well as the physical, the ad- 
vocates of spontaneous generation as an observed 
fact; Dr. Draper in America, and Biichner and Mole- 
schott in Germany—all wittingly or unwittingly 
pour in their tributary streams to swell the main tide 
of Comte’s positive philosophy. 

It is somewhat curious, however, that this form of 
thought, though its tendency is so plain, has had, 
comparatively, so little of earnest discussion and com- 
bating. The historical iconoclasts of Christianity, 
Renan, Strauss, Colenso, Baur, etc., have had five 
answers, we venture to say, to every one that has been 
attempted to be given to the fundamental principles 
of this school. Yet what use in defending the outer 
ramparts when the inner citadel is taken? What use 
in vindicating the historical evidence to the particular 
facts of revelation, if it be proved that any real 
knowledge of God at all or of any cause or reality 
beneath changing appearances is absolutely impossi- 
ble? What place for religion in any enlightened mind 
if it be proved that all our intuitive beliefs are empty 
abstractions, undeserving trust ; that the existence of 
conscience or any sentiment possessing authority over 
the rest of our desires, the existence of any personal 
self or of any free will, are all illusions? 

It is these forms of the modern scientific thought, 
as they are displayed in the writings of the most em- 
inent thinkers of the school (so imperatively requir- 
ing a satisfactory refutation lest they knock the very 
ground of religion and morality from under our feet), 
that are so seasonably discussed by Martineau in this 
volume of “Essays.” They are discussed by one 
fully competent to handle them, and to hold his own 
against hiseminent opponents. His transparent clear- 
ness of style and thought; his strict precision of lan- 








guage; the strength and impervious closeness of his 
logic; his nice discrimination, his deep insight, the 
wide learning and the vivacious imagination that 
supply him with varied and apt illustration, make 
the path through which he leads the reader, though 
leading into the very depths of thought and into the 
midst of innumerable pitfalls, inviting, easy, and 
firm, and will awaken the surprise of all those who 
take an excursion with him for the first time. 


His comparisons are sometimes so happy as to have 
the effects of witticisms till reflection shows how ab- 
solutely just they are. For example, in defending 
the existences of a cause to phenomena, though no 
observation of phenomena or its laws enables us to 
perceive it, because it is the very postulate of all 
phenomena, to be sought at the beginning, not at the 
end, he says: ‘‘ The spectacle-case may well be empty 
if the glasses are already on the nose helping us to 
see the very emptiness itself.” Or, when he describes 
the Darwinians as “cribbing causation by hair- 
breadths, putting it out at compound interest through 
all eternity, and then disowning the debt.” Some 
portions of the “Essays” have a polish, a sparkle, 
and a nervous force of expression that recall Macau- 
lay. The book is full of passages of deep insight 
and profound and original observations. One exam- 
ple we must quote, viz., that where the old, puzzling 
dilemma, brought up by Spencer to support his doc- 
trine of the unknowableness of God, that “if we 
must assume a creator to the universe because we can- 
not conceive it as self-existent, we can no better con- 
ceive this creator as self-existent and uncaused; and 
if we can admit that there is something uncaused, 
there is no reason for assuming a cause for anything,” 
which is commonly so unsatisfactorily answered by 
saying that we must stop somewhere in the chain, is 
answered by Martineau (p. 206) by saying that “ by 
the laws of thought only phenomena demand causa- 
tion, entities dispense with them. It is not existence, 
but entrance upon existence and exit thence, that 
must be referred to an originating power. No one, 
for example, asks a cause for the space of the uni- 
verse.” This, if we mistake not, is as original as 
just. 

We wish that these essays had been arranged in a 
little different order, for they form when properly ar- 
ranged a fdgical sequence of thought, and a harmo- 
nious and tolerably complete system within the lim- 
its of the topics they take up. First in order is 
properly put the essay on the chief apostle of the 
new dispensation of positivism, Auguste Comte. 
Those who would like to obtain a succinct account 
of Comte’s life and character, told in a spirited 
manner, and to see the chief points of his system 
clearly unfolded and their fundamental positions ably 
discussed, cannot do better than read this essay of 
Martineau’s. In the next essay the career of John 
Stuart Mill, the next most conspicuous figure among 
the positive philosophers, though by no means a dis- 
ciple of Comte’s, is related, and his philosophy dis- 
cussed in a similar interesting and able way. The 
next essay that should be read is the sixth, in which 
the same modes of thought and investigation as ap- 
plied by Bain in psychology are discussed. In all of 
these essays, and the reader will find that it is char- 
acteristic of Martineau, the fundamental basis of each 
system is sought and all his force put upon the dis- 
cussion of that. The fundamental basis of all these 
authors is, under different forms, the positivist 
ground—that we can know no reality external to our- 
selves, that we have no warrant for believing in any 
underlying cause of all phenomena, that instead of 
free personal agents we are only impersonal mosaics 
formed by circumstances, This ground is fully dis- 
cussed and the shortcomings of the theory well 
shown up, and in opposition he argues with great 
force that the perception of some external object is a 
necessary simultaneous co-ordinate to internal con- 
sciousness; that the knowledge of real and infinite 
space is involved in the observation of every finite 
extension; that every finite succession reveals the 
time in which it is comprehended; that the knowl- 
edge of acause underlying phenomena is the very 
postulate of all perception and intelligence ; that these 
judgments are the necessary conditions of thought. 
The fifth essay takes up Mansel’s well-known 
thesis, that our finite minds cannot attain any 











correct knowledge of God, whom we must think of 
as infinite and absolute, and that all attempts to 
do so result in inevitable and continual contradic- 
tions. It is a masterly piece of criticism. In this 
critique upon Mansel, and in the essay on Comte, 
comparison with Mill’s recent treatment of the same 
topics will naturally suggest itself, and we venture to 
say that Martineau’s handling of them will not suffer 
by the comparison. Next should be read the fourth 
essay upon science, nescience, and faith, where the 
same line of thought, in a more advanced form of 
thought, is taken upin a discussion of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s first principles and his fundamental idea, 
which is the logical sequence of Mansel’s, that, as 
the infinite cause is absolutely unknowable by us, we 
cannot know whether it be conscious or unconscious, 
mental or physical, and can only believe in it as the 
unknown force, which is the dark background of all 
phenomena. 


In opposition to this Martineau maintains (p. 198) 
that “‘one power we immediately know. That 
power is will. Others, if assumed by us, must be as- 
similated to this. But behind every phenomena we 
must assume a power. And all such powers are 
modes of one and the same. And that one is identi- 
cal with-the first cause and ultimate reality of being. 
The inference is irresistible that by a fundamental ne- 
cessity of thought we are constrained to own an ever- 
living will, a personal agent, as author and adminis- 
trator of the universe.” We have never seen the ar- 
gument more compactly and cogently put. In the 
same paper the relation between science and religion 
is discussed, and it is shown that the two can never 
come into conflict except when either forgets its ig- 
norance of what the other alone can know. Next 
should be read the third essay upon nature and God. 
Here is discussed the great problem, ever pressing it- 
self upon our thoughts, and which the most spacious 
intellects of the world have vainly spent their lives in 
solving, viz., the possible and probable method of 
the origination of the universe and the consistent and 
logical relations of God to it, justified at once by our 
intuitive beliefs and the facts and generalizations of 
modern science. This essay is a masterpiece of sound 
reasoning, lucid statement, and comprehensive and 
constructive thought upon the highest and most try- 
ing of all questions, and is more nearly satisfactory 
than any solution we have heretofore seen. In the 
seventh essay the character of revelation is discussed 
with especial reference to Mansel’s position, that reve- 
lation can give only regulative truth, reveals not the 
actual truth about God’s character, but only such 
views as will enable us to err least in thinking about 
him and in our conduct in life. Martineau main- 
tains that revelation does reveal actual truth, and 
points out the great truths about the character of 
God and his relation to us, which Jesus added to 
Jewish and Grecian thought respectively, supplement- 
ing the deficiency of each. 

The next essay, upon personal influences upon our 
present theology, treats of the new characteristics of 
English theology, the new forms of religious thought 
which John Henry Newman, Coleridge and his disci- 
ple, F. D. Maurice, and Carlyle have respectively 
added to the previously existing stock of theological 
ideas, gives a well-drawn sketch of the development, 
and an exposition and examination of the principles 
of each, and indicates the point toward which he 
thinks all their lines of direction converge. The treat- 
ment of Carlyle in this essay gives us less satisfaction 
than any other part of the volume. It may be said, 
however, that the course of that marvel of intellect- 
ual pyrotechnics has been altogether too erratic to be 
comprehended under any one line of direction, and 
the chaotic nature of the subject is too great to allow 
any clear description of it. 

The last essay appropriately concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the relation of theology to progressive 
knowledge; where the lines between the constants 
and the variables of theology shall be drawn. These 
last three papers are of fresh interest and rich in 
suggestion. 

Some of our readers may perhaps think Martineau 
has allowed himself to admit too many points among 
the variables of his theology, may dissent strongly from 
the doubts he has let fall here and there in regard to 
some of the historical environments and supports of 
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Christianity and in regard to points commonly as- 
sumed as essential parts of it. But all cannot but feel 
indebted to one who does such excellent service in 
rendering the essential elements of religion and Chris- 
tianity independent of the fate of their accessories and 
present connections’and surroundings, in showing the 
foundations and walls of the citadel of faith to be of 
truths which are the very conditions of all thought, 
and therefore that the citadel will still be impregna- 
ble though all the outworks have to be given up. 
All will also feel indebted to him for pointing out so 
well that all the discoveries of science, if rightly used, 
are a gain to religion; that rightly interpreted, they 
only make the scene of divine agency larger, older, 
more teeming with life. 

We may seem to some, perhaps, to have been ex- 
travagant in our praise. We would only say, read 
for yourself and you will find that we have not;said 
too much for the interest, the ability, and the value of 
the book. 











LIBRARY TABLE. 





“ Why Not? A Book for Every Woman.” 
Robinson Storer, M.D. 
Pp. 91. 

Tue American Medical Association deserves the 
thanks of the community for preserving in a per- 
manent form this prize essay of Dr. Storer upon a 
subject in which every thinking person has an inter- 
est, but which by a prudish delicacy is so generally 
ignored. We read with horror of the frequency of in- 
fanticide in Europe and forget that a practice equally 
reprehensible prevails among American women to an 
alarming extent; yet this practice suggests so much 
that is revolting that the mere mention of it is 
tabooed by society. The instinct which forbids all 
allusion to abortion may be creditable to the moral 
sense of our people, but so prevalent is the crime— 
for crime it is—that it has become a serious question 
whether the delicacy which forbids the mention of it 
is not after all mistaken. Possible evils that do not 
exist need not be discussed, but at the moment that 
they are found to exist they should be combated in 
dead earnest. Hence it is that from time to time we 
have felt constrained to allude te different phases of 
the social evil, for as observers of society we could 
not shut our eyes to a vice which was annually des- 
troying the happiness of thousands of both sexes, not 
merely of its victims, but also of those with whom 
they were not in any wise connected. Wecannot feel, 
therefore, that any apology is required for direct ref- 
erence to the practice against which this essay of Dr. 
Storer is directed. 

The extent to which abortion is practiced by 
American women is most alarming. Physicians have 
known of it and have striven to combat the evil, but 
with only limited success, for the reason that they 
have found it difficult to convince their patients that 
the practice is really criminal—as criminal as infan- 
ticide, at the mere mention of which every honest 
woman would cringe. To remove this wrong im- 
pression is the main object of the little book before 
us. The physical danger of feticide is well 
known, though too little appreciated. This aspect of 
the subject Dr. Storer discusses with plainness and 
thoroughness, The facts he presents are terrible, and 
should make every woman shrink with horror from 
committing a deed which imperils both her future 
health and that of her subsequent offspring, and her 
very life. But beyond all such considerations is the 
question of morality. Has a woman any right to 
willfully destroy the germ of life within her, though 
it may not have attained to human form? The pop- 
ular impression has been that there is no wrong in 
such a deed, since what is destroyed is not possessed 
of life, but only the seed whence life may be evolved. 
This theory Dr. Storer examines with great explicit- 
ness, and shows from the latest discoveries of med- 

ical science that it is without the slightest foundation, 
The mode of explanation we do not care to cite, as 
it belongs to a medical publication rather than to 
such a journal as this aims to be; but we cannot re- 
frain from commending it to the careful examination 
of every wife to whose notice these lines may be 
brought. We say every wife, for it is too true that 


By Horatio 
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women who have husbands and from various consid- 
erations take this method to insure themselves against 
the trouble of rearing offspring. 

The reader will notice that we have refrained from 
any elaborate discussion of feticide—not because it 
is not of great importance, but because of the deli- 
cacy of the subject itself. What we have refrained 
from uttering may be and should be learned from the 
family physician or from a medical treatise (such as 
that before us) rather than from the columns of a 
literary periodical. We, therefore, close as we began, 
with an earnest commendation of “ Why Not?” and 
an equally earnest wish that it may be read by every 
intelligent woman in the land, so many of whom, we 
are pained to know, indulge in a practice of the crim- 
inality of which they have been kept in ignorance. 

“ Four Years in the Saddle.” By Col. Harry Gilmor. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue author of this morceau of autobiography is 
already sufficiently known to the public to need no 
introduction at our hands. Having achieved con- 
siderable success during four years’ service in the Con- 
federate cause as a scout, spy, raider, ranger, guerrilla, 
or whatever term most fitly designates that nondescript 
kind of warfare waged “ near or within the enemy’s 
lines,” he now writes a book with the avowed pur- 
pose of satisfying a natural interest in his adventur- 
ous career and of clearing up some points in which 
northern newspapers have subjected him to “ unspar- 
ing vituperation.” 

In the first respect the book is quite successful. It 
is full of adventure, hair-breadth escapes, daring ex- 
ploits, love, and bloodshed; containing, indeed, 
material enough for a score of modern sensational 
novels. The story is told with a soldier-like direct- 
ness and brevity, interspersed here and there with a 
dash of gallantry and a naive self-glorification, which 
altogether render the book decidedly readable, inter- 
esting, and diverting. Although the author is the 
hero of his own tale his hero worship rarely becomes 
nauseous, but is rather of that kind the world expects 
and pardons in its boys. His courage and intrepidity 
are amply vindicated, and scarcely a reader will fail 
to share the trooper’s keen zest in feats of personal 
prowess. At the same time nothing can be more 
evident than that this courage is of no very high 
order, but is mostly the product of a goo@nerve and 
physique and an abundant approbativeness. 

As a picture of border warfare in the valley of 
Virginia, and as a contribution of material for future 
historians, the book is undoubtedly valuable; but 
the exact amount of that value it is yet too early to 
determine. Some statements made in the narrative 
are calculated to stagger our faith in its general 
trustworthiness. For instance, the author declares as 
the result of personal knowledge that the Union 
prisoners at Richmond, Danville, Columbia, and 
Salisbury “‘ were better fed, had a greater variety of 
food and more of it,” than the rebel prisoners in 
Fort Warren, Boston, where he was for a time con- 
fined. And, furthermore, “if at any time there was 
privation among the prisoners in the South, it was 
caused by our [rebel] poverty and not our [rebel] 
will.” After all the evidence that has been adduced 
in this matter, such assertions inevitably throw an 
air of suspiciousness over the whole book. The 
reader is reluctantly compelled to doubt whether he 
must not also accept the many splendid feats of the 
author’s military career cum grano salis, as perhaps 
the too favorable views of a partisan. 

For ourselves, we must acknowledge this to be the 
impression which the perusal of the book has left on 
our mind. Due allowance being made, however, for 
its natural leanings, it still remains an exceedingly 
interesting narrative of personal adventure—one of 
the best we have met among the numerous offspring 
of the war. 

Respecting the author's success in vindicating him- 
self from the charges brought against him, we shall 
not undertake to decide, not having the evidence at 
hand for a judicial investigation. We will simply 
state that Col. Gilmor makes a plausible and straight- 
forward explanation of his conduct in the affair of 
killing Captain Somers, in the robbery of passengers 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the burning of 
Chambersburg, and similar operations of a bush- 





the practice under review is mainly confined to 


ating with the main army, acting under commission, 
and by order of his superiors, and believed he had an 
ample excuse in the excesses of the Union troops, is 
not to be doubted. War always has much of the 
character of murder and rapine, and nothing but the 
extent and pomp of its operations saves it from the 
odium of these crimes. In proportion as it lacks 
these saving qualities, its more detestable attributes 
become conspicuous, This is the misfortune of the 
scout and guerrilla. Deeds which in an immense 
army would everywhere command respect, in a small 
company of rangers become at once horrible felonies. 
“ Fruit Culture.” By Charles R. Baker, of the Dorchester 
Nurseries. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1866. Pp. 500. 
WE mentioned some months since that a practical 
nurseryman of Dorchester, in the suburbs of Boston, 
was preparing a book on fruit culture, in which he 
would endeavor to give attention to the details of the 
art of cultivation that books, usually confined to the ad- 
vising of choice in selecting trees, rarely entered upon 
with sufficient explicitness. The result is this well-printed 
volume of over 500 pages, the type large, the cuts suffi- 
cient for elucidation, and the treatment seems to the lay- 
man direct and understandable. We should judge that, 
while not slavishly compiling from the long list of 
authorities given, the author has not sacrified his 
own experience for any startling views t2 give prominence 
to hisname. That is a vice, in the multitude of treatises 
upon any subject, that a new claimant is apt to fall into to 
avoid the charge of repetition or useless reduplication. 
When a man does not succumb to the impulse, we have an 
increased assurance of his sense, even upon matters out 
of our cognizance. The farming reader can judge of the 
likeliness of the volume to supply any need of his own 
if we say that the discussions cover all meteorological 
agencies in the culture or diseases of fruits; the origin 
and properties of soils, with statements of their adapta- 
tion to every variety of orchard and garden growth ; 
with considerations upon draining, pulverizing, and fer- 
tilizing the soil; advice in selecting varieties; directions 
for arranging and transplanting, pruning, training, graft- 
ing, budding; processes for inducing new varieties ; 
and, finally, a tabular chapter on diseases of all kinds ; 
not omitting a suitable index. His tables include 178 
varieties of apples, 118 of pears, 43 of cherries, 55 of 
peaches, 6 of nectarines, 11 of apricots, 33 of plums, 3 of 
quinces, 22 of grapes, 18 of currants, 13 of gooseberries, 
12 of raspberries, 2 of blackberries, 25 of strawberries. 
“ Orographic Geology ; or, The Origin and Structure of 


Mountains.” By George L. Vose. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 8vo. 1866. 


Tuts book is exegetical and combative ; and the author 
does not hesitate to take issue with such men as Hum- 
boldt, Von Buch, Carl Ritter, Beaumont, and Agassiz, 
charging them with being bold speculators, and with 
offering no exception to the rule that geological theo- 
ries seem often formed not so much for the explan- 
ation of facts as to avoid the trouble of investigation. 
Our greatest investigators have not certainly been 
daunted by anything in the way of trouble, as is 
shown by the accumulation of facts that these same 
men have made, and which Mr. Vose acknowledges to 
be of immense value. Indeed, were one as skeptical 
as our author, the charge might be made that he had 
avoided some trouble in investigating the latest records, 
or he would not have said in one place so clearly that 
animal life does not exist in the ocean at a greater depth 
than “say, five hundred feet.” This, indeed, accords 
with one theory of the English naturalist, Edward 
Forbes, which he based on his circumscribed investiga- 
tions ; but Mr. Vose can hardly have read carefully even 
the popular periodical literature of the last few years, or 
he would have known that the deep-sea sounding for 
telegraphic lines and the laying of their cables have 
brought to light facts that militate against any such con- 
fined limits as Forbes settled upon. Even from depths 
of 2,000 fathoms, in the Mediterranean and Red seas, the 
wires have brought up living animals that are not to be 
confounded with a mere infusorial existence or the living 
animalcula which Captain Ross, at a depth of 6,000 feet, 
found in the Arctic sea, but such positive creatures as 
oysters and cockle-shells. Even the researches of Mr. 
Forbes could have assured Mr. Vose that mollusks have 
been found under 200 fathoms of water, and lobsters of 
a small kind have been found at 180 fathoms. Dr. Wal- 


lich, who was attached as naturalist to the British 
national vessel that made the survey for the Atlantic 
cable and published his “ Notes” some five years ago, 
says distinctly that star-fish were brought up in the 
sounding-line from a depth of two miles. Such, then, is 
the negative side to Mr. Vose’s positive assertion of the 
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thence inferred never did, exist at any great depths—say 
over five hundred feet,” made in 1866, five years subse- 
quent to soimportant a discovery as Dr. Wallich’s, which 
was bruited extensively at the time. And this “ well- 
known” fact, as he calls it, he makes a link in his 
chain of argument—how weak a link, is thus apparent. 

Whatever we may think of his pronouncing the ideas 
of Humboldt and the rest, already named, as being alto- 
gether without foundation, Mr. Vose’s volume has one 
merit, in that it presents the theories about the thickness 
of the earth’s crust and the results of its convulsions as 
shown in mountains in juxtaposition, to let his readers 
see for themselves how the doctors may disagree, whether 
it be Agassiz with his theory of geological tempests or 
Lfell with his doctrine of long-continued gentle action 
and every variety of intermediate force. Mr. Vose oc- 
cupies the first half of his volume in examining these 
various plans of the geologists in succession, and then 
enters upon the subject of metamorphism, as connected 
with the phenomena, giving value to his treatise in the 
student’s eyes by his sedulous preservation of his refer- 
ences and authorities. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARE PAPER COLLARS POISONOUS ? 


Boston, June 28, 1866. 
To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Sm: I have read your reply to the question, which 
you rightly regard as interesting and important, “ Are 
Paper Collars Poisonous?” Had the article appeared in 
& journal of inferior rank, I might have permitted its 
spurious assertions and conclusions to pass unnoticed ; but 
in justice to a great manufacturing interest, and as a just 
tribute to your influence and character as well, I deem it 
my duty to point out a fundamental fallacy in it. 

Before doing so, it may interest you to know a few facts 
in relation to the manufacture of paper collars. As long 
ago as 1837, repeated efforts were made by French inven- 
tors to manufacture a paper collar. ‘They were unsuc- 
cessful, The paper of that period was found to be too 
fragile to stand the strain which the manufacture of col- 
lars by the “ straight line ” method required. It was re- 
served for Walter Hunt, an ingenious American, to invent 
what he termed the “enameled collar ”—a thin piece of 
muslin between two sheets of paper; which, after press- 
ure, could not be distinguished, even by eminent experts, 
from similar articles made exclusively from'linen. Mr 
Hunt attempted to manufacture pure paper collars, but 
he failed as completely as the French experimenters 
Three years after Mr. Hunt procured his patent, a Phila- 
delphia capitalist purchased his machinery, and estab- 
lished the industry on a permanent basis. This was in 
1857. The trade rapidly increased in importance until 
1862, when a collar made of paper only was produced, 
and proved to be a merchantable article. In the same year 
Mr. Gray’s invention of the “curved line” or “molded 
collars” gave an immense impetus to the business. 

There are now nearly or quite eighty distinct manufac- 
tories of paper collars in the United States. There are 
some seventeen in active operation in the New England 
states. 

The Union Paper Collar Company, of New York, which 
has purchased the patent of Hunt, Lockwood, Gray, and 
others, has a capital of three millions of dollars, and has 
licensed fifteen large establishments in different parts of 
the country. 

The extent of this new industry may best be estimated 
from the fact that from two to three millions of paper 
collars are consumed every day in the United States alone 
The American Molded Paper Company manufactures 
two or three millions monthly. 

I agree with you, therefore, without reservation, in 
saying that if these collars are really poisonous to the 
human system, and that if it is necessary, as you affirm 
it is, that injurious substances should be added to paper 
in order to make these articles salable, the press and 
the physicians of the Board of Health owe it to the pub- 
lic to warn every one against the use of them. 

But I deny the accuracy of your accusation, as far as 
collars neither glazed nor enameled are impeached by it 
I believe it to be true that arsenic and other dangerous 


substances are used to give a brilliant polish to certain 


glazed or enameled collars ; but I affirm, and am ready at 
any time to prove to competent observers, that we have 
never used one grain of any poisonous chemical, or other 
unhealthy substance of whatever kind, in the manufacture 
of the many millions which we have put into the market. 

Our collars are made of pure paper, and that only. The 
polish is given to it entirely by mechanical agencies, 
The sheets are polished—not glazed or enameled—by fric- 
tion as they are passed through the calendering rollers. 


, | pathy ? 





I wish to make my denials and statements as unequivocal 
and emphatic as truth itself; for from linen rag to per- 
fect collars there is not the slightest poison employed in our 
processes. We warrant them. 

Enamel is used, to a considerable extent—although 
not wholly—to give an external polish to cheap paper. 
It is only the best paper that will stand the test of our 
polishing process. We have never attempted to compete 
with the Cheap Johns of our trade ; but have preferred to 
ask a fair price and to use the finest paper only. We 
have manufactured these collars for three years, and have 
never yet spent a dollar for poisonous ingredients. 

Ido not doubt that if I had the pleasure of your per- 
sonal acquaintance my denials and statements would be 


,| amply satisfactory to you; but aslam a stranger, and 


you write in the interests not of individuals but the pub- 
lic, I am willing to present a stronger proof still. 

I send by mail a specimen box of our collars, which you 
can analyze if you see fit; and, if any first-class chemist 
discovers any poisonous substance in them, I will cheer- 
fully pay the expense of the experiment and authorize 
you to publish the result. I have the honor to be your 
obedient servant, 

Cuas. W. UNDERHILL, 
Treas. Amer. Mol. Collar Co. 








ONE REASON WHY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: Your call for writers suggests some re- 
mark. Has it not occurred to you that an important 
incentive to autorial exertion has been wanting since the 
days of “ Graham” and “ Sartain,” namely, editorial sym- 
The excellence of those publications (before 
Graham and Sartain retired from their management) cer- 
tainly was rich in promise for American letters, contain- 
ing as they did the best efforts of Poe, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Paulding, Cooper, Simms, Judge Conrad, Herbert, 
Tuckerman, R. H. Dana, Hoffman, Joseph R. Chandler, 
Street, Morris, Lowell, Whipple, Prof. Frost, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Fanny For- 
rester, Mrs. Osgood, Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. Stephens, 
etc., etc. But the gathering of this array of worthies 
around them never for a moment barred the way to the 
untrained writer. A new author betraying real talent 
ever had a genial welcome from the editors, and in this 
the sign of future fruition in our literature was rich. 


, | Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, Edith May, Grace Greenwood, 
.| Boker, Buchanan Read, Leland, Caroline Chesebro, Alice 


Cary, etc., all found their first material encouragement 


. | at Graham’s hands. 


When Sartain gave up his enterprise and Graham 
withdrew from the conduct of his magazine a great 
change transpired. No longer having the stimulus of 
editorial encouragement and good pay to impel them to 
write, the authors named fell away from their old associ- 
ations and associates—some to cease writing altogether, 
others to centralize around local publications, and thus 
to be lost to the great mass of readers. The New Eng- 
landers became, in fact, solocalized as to write only rarely 
even for New York publications. The New York “men 
of letters” soon gravitated to “sets,” and for awhile we 
witnessed the spectacle of literary reunions under the 
auspices of Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Botta (Anna C. 
Lynch), Mrs. Kirkland, and Mrs. Stephens—each consti- 
tuting as perfect a mutual admiration society as if by- 
laws regulated their compliments of friends and disparage- 
ment of foes. This could not last. A few men of merit 
struck away from the reunions and formed among them- 
selves a kind of freemasonry of authorcraft, whose funda- 


.| mental principle of action appeared to be a compound of 


egotism and fear. They obtained positions upon the 
several daily journals, and not an occasion, however slight, 
was lost in which to pay each other a compliment or to 
punch in the head some presumptuous outsider. “ Put- 
nam’s Monthly ” was seized upon by them as their spe- 
cial property ; they wrote it up as regularly as the month, 
and any person not of the brotherhood had as good a 
chance for a hearing in that publication as a poor man to 
a free sitting in a fashionable church. 

And the result? Degradation to our journalism ; heart- 


.| burnings among some authors; disgust of letters as a 


profession among others ; a lowering of the standard of 
excellence which Graham had erected. “ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” failed, as it ought to have failed ; almost every 
weekly whose conduct these self-constituted umpires as: 
sumed, as if by a pre-empted right, failed, as was to be ex- 
pected of journals which became mere mediums of puffery 
of friend and denunciation of foe. Fully a baker’s dozen 
of such journals have come and gone in as many years, 
up to 1860-61. .Then came the upheaval of common- 
wealths; and men of all classes began to assume their 
true proportions as the moment for act and deed came, 








Those we had revered, or hated, or held in contempt as 
literary maestros, did not answer to the demands of the 
hour, not because they lacked patriotism, but because 
they lacked mental power. The best poems, the best ed- 
itorials, the best speeches and papers on the crisis, came 
from those almost wholly unknown to fame—many of 
whom, like poor Winthrop, wrote their impressive 
thoughts on the drum-head or caisson. Thus the old 
passed away, and four years of war has left our world of 
letters, like our world of politics, in an unreconstructed 
condition. That there is much, very much, yet to be 
done to answer to your demands, and what you properly 
term the demands of the hour, for writers of strength, 
we think even you nrust concede. 

Are you not almost alone in volunteering editorial en 
couragement and proper pecuniary reward to new and 
untried pens? What chance has an unknown corre- 
spondent in (names must be mentioned to be specific) 
Harper’s Monthly and Weekly, the Independent, the 
Atlantic—indeed in any of our best known periodi- 
cals and our leading dailies? Is it not positively true 
that a few pens only are used and paid for—that every 
column is forestalled by preferred contributors? Let a 
new hand produce a paper of merit—who will publish it 
and pay for it? If he goes to our daily journals with it, 
he is treated in such a manner that he never again will 
venture in that direction ; they prefer to do their own 
thinking. If he is bold enough to venture on romance, 
he is informed by Harper’s swave editors that both 
Monthly and Weekly are more than preoccupied by 
foreign writers. Where else can he go? To the New 
York Ledger, to the New York Mercury, to the New 
York Weekly, to the Philadelphia literary weeklies: 
just where he will not go if he has any self-respect to 
maintain, but just where many have to go who are con- 
strained by their wants to find a market somewhere, any- 
where. Or if, perchance, Harpers do accept a brief story 
from an American pen, what is their reward? About 
one-tenth of what is paid the British writer for mere 
advance sheets of his production! If the literary as- 
pirant has the temerity to pen an honest, thorough 
review, or a critical essay, would he not be regarded as 
presumptuous in asking pay forit? It is, you know, con. 
sidered an editorial favor to permit such papers to go to 
press, for which the writer is er to be magnani- 
mously grateful. 

No ; encouragement to authorship is the rare exception, 
not the rule, in this country to-day ; and the returns from 
pen products, even to those who are accepted contribu- 
tors, are 80 meager as to discourage men of real worth 
and independence from entering upon authorship as a 
profession. Foreign romance writers are paid almost 
princely sums, and, month by month, gain a more com- 
plete ascendency in this market. To get an American 
book to press, where so many foreign works of all 
kinds are to be had without price, or for the mere trans. 
lating, is, daily, becoming more diflicult—so difficult as 
to be discouraging in the extreme. A few months or 
years more and we shall have either a revolution in the 
world of American letters or become mere vassals to 
European minds and pens. 

Your offers, Mr. RounpD TABLE, may have been lib- 
eral, but you must have the unpleasant satisfaction of 
realizing that you stand quite alone in demanding new 
elements in journalism, and in offering commensurate re 
wards for original products of the pen. And, as things 
now look, it strikes us that you will have to preach and 
scold a long time ere you shall be able to lure from their 
retirement those writers of original type for whom you 
call. For two things we owe you thanks. First, for 
steering clear of the control of that class which has ruled 
and ruined our non-political journalism ; and, second, for 
making originality rather than a name the test of selec- 
tion. If, in addition, it is to be said that you pay liber- 
ally for contributions, surely you ought to succeed in 
building up a representative journal; and we bid you 
God speed. ; M2 
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\ R. WENDELL PHILLIPS is doubtless the most 
original public character in the country. No 
one else is like him. Though eminently a public 
man, he allies himself to no course of public policy 
and is neither a statesman nor a politician. He has 
figured prominently in the anti-slavery struggle, al- 
most from its commencement; yet he is still not 
thoroughly understood. He is a man without any 
but negative principles. He is not the founder of any 
system, but the destroyer of systems. Maintaining no 
principles of his own, he strives to demolish and 
make ridiculous those of others. He arrays himself 
with no man or,party, but is the opponent of men 
and parties. He is invulnerable to the attacks of 
others because without positive principles, while 
all are exposed to his attacks. His absence of princi- 
ples has been manifest in his opposition to slavery. 
Losing sight of everything but slavery, he was strenu- 
ous to revile everything with which it was connected. 
He joined slavery with the Union, Constitution, and 
laws, and thoroughly despised them all, good and bad 
alike. If he were to see a man afflicted with disease, 
he would kill the man to cure the complaint. He 
would pull up plants in his zeal to remove the weeds. 
Though not its originator, he adopted the sentiment, 
“The Constitution is a league with hell and a covenant 
with death,” all because of one obnoxious clause. In- 
stead of trying to amend it, his plan for making it 
better was to commit it to the flames, as was his 
custom together with his adherents on many a Fourth 
of July. He would not even vote for an improve- 
ment, He boasts that he was a disunionist for twenty 
years. His life has been occupied in teaching the 
benefits of disunion, because he was opposed to 
slavery. How did he think disunion would aid the 
matter? It may be doubted if he ever looked as far 
as that. He thoroughly despises the words constitu- 
tional, legal, and patriotic. The destructive ten- 
dency of his mind is manifest also in his religious be- 
lief. He puts the Bible itself on a level with common 
history, and, as in other cases, has doubtless examined 
everything against it and nothing in its favor. 

This man, who thinks one small fault in an excel- 
lent institution enough to condemn it utterly, takes 
especial pleasure in insulting and cursing those whom 
the country most delights to honor. He parades a 
man’s faults, but suppresses his virtues—unless per- 
chance he isa negro. His opposition to men is dif- 
ferent from his opposition to principles, for he has 
his heroes. But he is so absurd in this respect as to 
be even more faulty than in his opposition to princi- 
ples. He is like Meneclides, who exalted the insignifi- 
cant Charon above Pelopidas and Epaminondas. He 
places John Brown before Washington, and writes in 
the clear blue above as one of the greatest characters 
of history a negro chief of St. Domingo. Lord Mans- 
field, who, with reluctance, because in sympathy with 
slave-owners, and after he dared not do otherwise, 
decided that slaves cannot breathe in England, is for 
this reason a model judge, while our own Story and 
Marshall meet his unqualified contempt. Whenever 
he praises a man it is generally to lower some one 
else by a comparison. He usually puts an inferior 
man above a superior, as this is the most effective way 
to belittle greatness. He is in his element when he 
uses his tongue to slander, and no one can do this 
better than he. It is useless for one to attempt a de- 
fense of those whom he has reviled. The praise of 
some men is the worst mishap which can befall a per- 
son. It is, on the other hand, a sort of recommenda- 
tion to be reviled by Mr. Phillips. Fabricius testi- 
fied that he had a high estimation of Scamander. 
But this did not acquit Scamander, for who had a 
high estimation of Fabricius himself? He thinks it 
a disgrace to Massachusetts for the statue of Webster 
to stand before the state house. 

In some respects Mr, Phillips is consistent. He is 
consistent in his opposition to everything in the ex- 
isting order of things. But he is very inconsistent 
in his consistency. First, he destroys one thing and 
uses its opposite as an ally. Thenhe turnsround and 


== | defeat. 


destroys that ally. At one time eager for disunion, 
he is soon strong for the Union, and the next week 
has again changed his mind. At one time he prays 
for victory to our arms, and the next day for their 
During the war he was as irregular as a 
weathercock. Declaring Abraham Lincoln a worth- 
less demagogue, a mere tool, he would soon make 
him his first choice as a candidate for the presidency. 
In another week he would become the meanest 
scoundrel, Mr. Phillips tried to persuade the people 
of Massachusetts that the government of that state 
was not a government of laws but of men. He is an 
enemy to the system of laws altogether. But, while 
he spits upon the statute-book, he demands its pro- 
tection. He enjoys the liberty of law, but he slaps 
it in the face. He is like the viper which fastened 
its poisonous fangs into the flesh of the man who 
saved its life. He lauds Washington, Jefferson, Han- 
cock, and Adams, but burns their noblest work and 
despises those who follow the teachings which they 
gave. His sympathy is as broad as humanity, but he 
is perfectly reckless in his attempts to consign the 
fairest reputations to immortal infamy. His inordi- 
nate love for the negro has led him to hate nearly 
every white man. His broad philanthropy seems to 
be nothing more than contracted misanthropy. 


This man without principles is often called a re- 
former. Reform builds up new institutions to take 
the place of those which it destroys. It preserves 
that which is good while it throws out that which 
is bad. In treating a malady it is very particular to 
save the patient’s life. It does not bring a change 
without offering a substitute. Nothing of this can 
be discovered in the life of Mr. Phillips. His theory 
is “killin order to cure.” Yet he is sometimes extra- 
vagantly ranked with Luther. It would be as proper 
to rank Voltaire with Luther. Luther did not lead 
the attack against Roman corruption and supersti- 
tion without opening a way to truth and holding a 
light to followers in its path. His hatred of the devil 
did not lessen his love of God. While he hated 
darkness, his love of light was no less intense. 
When he was in the dark he lighted a torch; Mr. 
Phillips spends his lifetime in raving against dark- 
ness, but has never bethought himself to strike a 
match. Luther was enthusiasm and principle com- 
bined. Mr. Phillips is enthusiasm without principle. 
Men place him beside Wilberforce, But Wilberforce 
did not propose to ruin his country to rid it of an 
evil. He did not consider his opposition to slavery 
inconsistent with his duty as a patriot. Mr. Phillips 
loves liberty less than he hates slavery. In a mild 
sense he might be called the Voltaire of American 
politics, One can hardly read the words of Macau- 
lay concerning the great French writer without think- 
ing of the subject of this article. ‘Principles unas- 
sailable by reason, principles which had withstood 
the fiercest attacks of power, the most valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and 
most graceful images, the purest reputations, the 
most august institutions, began to look mean and 
loathsome as soon as that withering smile was turned 
upon them. .... He could not build—he could 
only pull down—he was the very Vitruvius of ruin— 
he has bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be 
called by his name—not a single addition to the 
stock of our positive knowledge. But no human 
teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a 
wreck of truths and falsehoods, of things noble and 
things base, of things useful and things pernicious.” 
Some considered Voltaire a philosopher. And so do 
many mistake the denunciation and destruction of 
Wendell Phillips for the truest philosophy and the 
soundest reason. 

His love of opposition, satire, and destruction will 
show themselves after a study of his oratory. He is 
never suited if his audience agree with him. He 
will go to extreme lengths to provoke dissent or a 
hiss. He then delights to make some masterly use of 
it—and he usually does. The publisher of his 
speeches was right in noting the hisses, clamor, and 
applause. They are a part of his oratory. There is 
hardly a public speaker in the country whom people 
love to listen to better than to him. He is brilliant, 
natural, lively, entertaining, pure, witty, versatile, and 
fascinating. One can listen to him with more ease 





than to almost any other man, and will regret wh en 





he is through. His quotations are apt and his learn- 
ing rare. Yet no one considerately calls him a great 
orator. He lacks power, persuasiveness, and reason. 
His speeches like his opinions lack symmetry. There 
is never a train of argument running through them, 
As a whole they appear an incongruous mass of beau- 
tiful parts. Take one of the many speeches he deliy- 
ered during the war—particularly one in which he 
proposed to show the way out of the war. It is at- 
tractive and interesting. But he presents no plan. 
He convinces nobody of anything. He offers no argu- 
ment. Let any one read the speech and be intensely 
interested. Then let him drop it and calmly tell 
what it is about, what he has shown and proved. It 
is only a sparkling effusion and a brilliant satire, 

It is hardly probable that his influence is at all com- 
mensurate with his notoriety. He hasneverbeen the 
leader of a very considerable portion of the people, 
and hasnot formed the views of many. His influence, 
like his opinions, has been of a negative kind. The 
friends of slavery have always been ready to repre- 
sent him as the real leader of the republican party, 
and to maintain that the principles of that party are 
identical with his. A great many were thus intimi- 
dated from opposing slavery at all, and the party was 
thrown upon the defensive. This gave the propa- 
gandists of slavery an advantage, and enabled them 
more easily to fire the southern heart. But his direct 
influence has not been great. Yet he has had follow- 
ers, Some are attracted by eccentricity and origin- 
ality for their own sake. They admire a man who 
will have the boldness to go out of the beaten track. 
Some love extravagance, and such follow him. Into 
these he has infused revolutionary and destructive 
ideas. He has led them to despise the Constitution 
and laws, to scoff at patriotism and scorn conservat- 
ism and true reform. It is very fashionable among a 
certain class to represent everything in the world as 
asham. Such men are very eager to grasp at wild 
theories and adopt them. Phillips has a powerful 
hold of such. In short, he is the idol of intellectual 
inconsistencies, Men who think him the pioneer of 
the anti-slavery movement, or that he is the author 
of the great popular uprising against the aggressions 
of the slave power, are greatly mistaken. They do 
not comprehend the nature of his influence. They 
mistake a rocket for a star. They put a sea-shell to 
the ear and imagine that they hear the roaring of 
Niagara. 

This singular man claims to have made his own 
sense of duty his guide. He once wrote his auto- 
graph in the album of a friend under these lines : 

“T slept, and dreamt that life was beauty. 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 


y 
And thou shalt find thy life to be 
Noon-day light and truth to thee.” 








AN INDECENT PUBLICATION. 


\ E recently took occasion to direct the attention 

of the public to the immoral character of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s new novel, now in course of publica- 
tion in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” The opinion which 
we then expressed, that it ought to be at once discon- 
tinued, was generally adopted both by the press and 
by public sentiment. Yet since that time two addi- 
tional installments of the story have appeared, each, 
if possible, more impure than its predecessors. 

It isnot too much to say that “ Griffith Gaunt” is one 
ofthe worst novels that has appeared during this gen- 
eration, the worst, perhaps, that has ever been pro- 
duced by the pen of any writer of position. The 
novels of the day have been tending more and more 
toward the delineation of adultery and bigamy and 
seduction and nameless social crimes; but most of 
them have preserved at least the appearance of repre- 
hending vice, and none have shown such temerity in 
narrating a story so compact with crime, so replete 
with insidious allusions even more demoralizing 
than the sins plainly enough described, or in en- 
deavoring to awaken our sympathizing pity and 
forgiveness for a man who has sinned uppardon- 
ably and vilely. But in no other case has a novel of 
such character been forced upon the public in the 
manner in which this has been. Messrs, Ticknor & 
Fields have inserted it in a magazine which was sup- 


posed, whatever its other faults might be, at least to. 
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be pure. It might be under the control of an exclu- 
sive and self-sufficient corps of writers, its theories 
concerning women’s political and social duties and 
the rite of marriage might be absurd, its theological 
tendencies might be objectionable, but people sup- 
posed that the “Atlantic Monthly” was as little 
likely as any magazine in the country to give circula- 
tion to anything morally unfit for introduction into 
families. To this impression are due the extent and 
character of its circulation. This being established, 
its publishers have no right to use it, as they are now 
doing, to insult young girls and virtuous women by 
thrusting upon them what no modest woman can read 
without a blush, and what no man should think of 
placing before his wife or sister or daughter, whose 
perusal modesty and purity cannot survive untainted. 
It is an unpardonable insult to public morality that 
publishers of the standing of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
should use their magazine for the promulgation of a 
novel which we understand was declined by some of 
the lowest sensational weekly papers of New York on 
the ground that they did not dare undertake its pub- 
lication. 

The public, we have little doubt, will evince their 
disapproval in the manner which is at once most 
available and most efficacious. It is easy for them to 
make it obvious that a periodical which panders to 
impure and tainted imaginations cannot enjoy the 
entrée of the homes of the land. Moreover, it is out 
of the question that writers of repute can continue 
to allow their names to be associated with such a pe- 
riodical. Such gentlemen as Professors Longfellow, 
Agassiz, Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and Messrs. Emerson 
and Whittier can hardly lend their countenance to 
the diffusion of such literature; nor are ladies of the 
position of Mrs. Stowe, Miss Carey, Miss Terry, Miss 
Harding, Miss Prescott, and Mrs. Whitney likely to 
contribute their articles to appear side by side with 
Mr. Reade’s delineations of adultery. 


THE BAGGAGE QUESTION. 
OUD calls are going up through the daily press 
for additional accommodation at the summer 
hotels, none of which, it is stated, have sufficient 
room for the stowage of the immense traveling 
trunks rendered indispensable by the present fashion 
of ladies’ dress. The Journal of Commerce says : 

“It is one of the curiosities of modern times that, while 
the size and number of dresses necessary for the use of 
ladies in fashionable resorts have increased immensely, 
no increase of accommodation for them has been regarded 
as necessary.” 

A glance at the trunk stores along Broadway will 
be suflicient to assure the unconcerned bachelor that 
there are more “ curiosities of modern times” than the 
one above referred to. One of the most notable of 
these is the modern fine lady’s traveling trunk. The 
valise and bandbox of times past dwindle into utter 
insignificance beside this immense receptacle, which 
rivals in size the “ property ” trunks of the stage, into 
which the harlequin sometimes packs the pantaloon 
in company with the green dragon and a few other 
recreant characters of the piece. We are probably 
below the mark when we say that each lady who 
goes to a fashionable watering-place nowadays re- 
quires at least three of these huge arks for the trans- 
port of her wearing-apparel. The area occupied by 
these would be about that of the average bed-room 
now to be had in most New York lodging-houses for 
the moderate rental of seven dollars per week. We 
know, at the present writing, of a room for which 
eight dollars are paid, and into which not more 
than two of the trunks in question could possibly be 
stowed except at the great inconvenience of the occu- 
pant, who would be left, like the Fenian, “ without 
a foot of ground that he could call his own.” It is 
not in any spirit of badinage that we approach this 
delicate subject, for there are some subjects too seri- 
ous for jesting upon, and the modern fine lady’s trav- 
eling trunk is one of them. 

Now, out of this state of things arises the question, 
Which of the two articles ought to be alter- 
ed to meet the emergency, the watering-place hotel, 
or the lady’s dress? Fashion is proverbially fickle. 
The hotel-keeper may adds wings to his house, 
and, by tearing down partitions, may so enlarge 
his rooms as to give sufficient accommodation to the 











modern fine lady and the unlimited radiation of dry 
goods of which she is the center. Next year, inexor- 
ble fashion may have changed the aspect of affairs. 
Hoop-skirts and trains may have gone out altogether, 
and our wives and daughters and sisters—not to 
speak of our irrepressible Bridgets—may dress as 
scantily and “straight-up-and-down” as ever our 
grandmothers did. Then where would the accom- 
modating landlord be with his extra wings? Really, 
the fitness of things appears to require that ladies go- 
ing into the country for the summer should adopt 
some appropriate pastoral costume, easy of wear, easy 
of transport, and easy on the score of the dress-mak- 
er’s bill for it. Artistic taste seems to demand it. 
Where is the artist who would paint his shepherdess 
in duplex elliptic skirts and a long train? We would 
not willingly behold the modern fine lady appear in 
the salons at the watering-places in the scanty garb 
worn by her when she chooses the réle of the naiad, 
and tracks the sand Of the sea-shore with unslippered 
feet; but there is a juste miliew in dress as in other 
things, and a regard for comfort and convenience in 
travel ought, at the present season, to take precedence 
of the interests of the dress-maker and the man who 
makes large trunks, alike. 








HARVEST-TIME IN THE WEST. 

GRICULTURE may not be very intimately re- 

lated to literature, but certainly neither literature 
nor morality would continue to flourish very long 
without it. Sufficient and appropriate food has more 
to do with the mental and spiritual culture of the 
race than many superficial persons imagine. The 
ripest and best fruit of the seed that the farmer plants 
and the fields that he tills is man in his noblest devel- 
opment—the thoughtful brain and the pure and lov- 
ing heart. Give the people plenty to eat, and you 
may be sure, sooner or later, of rational freedom, social 
amenities, education, true progress, It is no wonder 
that the ancients graced their harvests with such ex- 
pressive festivals, and made such liberal thank-offer- 
ings to the patron of the fields who filled the horn of 
plenty. Our annual thanksgivings are spiritless and 
insignificant to what they should be. Go West now 
if you would once get a fair conception of what is 
soon to be served up, in one way or another, for the 
comfort of the human family. Get Bryant’s “ Song 
of the Sower” by heart, and as you journey in that 
paradise of grain you shall appreciate as never before 
the amazingly rich inheritance of this nation, and 
therefore its possibilities and obligations. 

For now is the mid-glory of harvest-time. Mil- 
lions of acres to-day are the scene of a productive 
industry that wears in its poetic beauty and vast 
utility almost the hues of fable. Descriptions of the 
glowing fruitfulness and amplitude of the harvest 
will doubtless seem to the uninitiated simple exag- 
geration. Grain, just beginning to take the first faint 
tinge of maturity, grain waving in golden billows 
over leagues of fertile landscape, grain tossed in heavy 
sheaves along the borders of half-cut fields and stud- 
ding with innumerable shocks the wide plains and 
gentle slopes of the prodigal prairies, grain packed 
in rotund and capacious stacks and cramming the 
mows of distended barns, grain swept down by ten 
thousand reapers, and here and there crunched in the 
hungry jaws of grumbling thrashers—at the sight of 
this cereal opulence one might well think that all 
the granaries of the world could be thrice filled. We 
confess that a sight of this indescribable abundance, 
in connection with the peculiar charms of the land- 
scape which it assists in glorifying, has strangely 
moved us, Our emotions went through the whole 
scale of agreeable experience from gratitude to gran- 
deur, from the enjoyment of the sweetest pastoral 
beauty to the awe that is felt in contemplating the 
forces that move the mighty industries of the world. 
There is, indeed, something wnique in the effect of 
these vast, cultivated regions of the West in the time 
of harvest upon any mind susceptible to objects of 
natural or artificial interest. The most practical 
utilitarian as well as the mere sentimentalist can here 
have his tastes gratified to repletion. We are con- 
scious of loving the sea and the forest with what 
Byron calls a “pure passion.” The green valleys and 
secluded homesteads of New England have a charm 











which we shall never cease to feel. We always get 
something useful for the inner man from the noisy 
ways of commerce and manufacture as well 
as from the hights of the Catskills and the 
leafy solitude of Saranac. But we confess to a sen- 
sation unknown before, and combining the exquisite 
enjoyment of nature and of human achievement 
in largest measure, in viewing these colossal har- 
vests. All of our old conceptions of farming are 
shamed by these wondrous shows of the prairies. 
No wonder that the people there take a breadth of 
thought and view of life that beget liberality in poli- 
tics and religion—that the generation now growing 
up is notable for candor, courage, and freedom from 
tradition and superstition. Better than a lecture or 
a sermon to many living on the bleak hills of our 
eastern country would be, at this season, a sight of 
the harvest glories of Illinois and Iowa. There are 
people in Connecticut. such as toil on their few broken 
acres amid the mountains of Kent and Cornwall, 
where one can almost step from boulder to boulder 
studding their narrow and bleak inclosures and little 
patches of arable soil, who have never even begun to 
dream of the sublimity that agriculture has already 
reached in our own land, and yet they have been 
digging and delving all their lives in the bosom of 
mother earth—have perhaps expended more toil upon 
that miserable five-acre lot in one year than would 
have sufficed to cultivate successfully one hundred 
and fifty near the Mississippi. Set them down in 
Central Illinois to-day, and they could scarcely be- 
lieve that they were still on the old planet on which 
they have spent so many weary days. 

In endeavoring to convey some adequate notion of 
the extent to which the earth is cultivated in the re- 
gions we have visited, what avails it to mention fields 
of wheat, Indian corn, and barley containing 100, 160, 
240 acres, when the whole landscape, mile after mile, 
seems an interminable breadth of various grains? 
One may travel by rail for twelve hours westward from 
Chicago, and see on every side, with but few inter- 
vals, an almost continuous harvest field, now alive 
and vocal with labor. 


But let none think that the scene is monotonous 
and devoid of natural charms. Here is a loveliness 
of its own—as suggestive, however, as anything in 
the forest and by the sea-shore. Stand on one of the 
great swells of the rolling land of any of the river 
counties of Iowa, and mark the expressive contrasts 
of color that meet the eye—the yellow wheat and the 
fresh stubble—the rich green of the oats and lustly 
maize—the reaches of silvery barley—the flowery her- 
bage of long swales running up with graceful curve 
among the fruitful slopes—see the summer wind 
touching the wide acres of garniture into gentle 
undulations—the cloud shadows chasing each other 
over the variegated expanse—groves fringing the ser- 
pentine water-courses in the distance and hedges of 
osage orange marking here and there the boundaries 
of noble farms—contemplate this, and surely you 
shall complain of no lack of pleasant variety to the 
scene. As for ourselves, we confess that for a time it 
drove the panorama of Mt. Washington and the grand- 
eurs of Niagara quite from our minds. 


The harvest throughout the West this season is un- 
usually fine and extensive, and the agricultural com- 
munity, from the indications of activity and improve- 
ments on every hand—new houses, barns, fences, and 
farming implements of the most approved style— 
seems highly prosperous. When it is known, for in- 
stance, that in Scott County, Iowa, more than three 
hundred ‘“ McCormick reapers” are now in use, some 
idea can be formed of the thrift of the farmers, and> 
the magnitude of the work that is going on. 

The West has truly become a region of immense re- 
sources, though at present chiefly agricultural. But 
it suffers exceedingly from the impositions of railroad 
monopolies and its lack of adequate transportation 
for its bulky productions to the Atlantic coast, Be- 
sides its great river, affording a southern outlet and 
its railroads to Chicago and the East, it must have 
ample water communication by means of a canal be- 
tween the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, The 
sooner this necessary work is achieved, the more 
rapid will be the development of that vast territory 
upon whose prosperity the destiny of the whole na- 
tion so greatly depends. . 
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LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. GEorGE H. Mixzs has recently published a vol- 
ume of two hundred and eighty-five pages entitled 
“Christine: A Troubadour’s Song, and Other Poems.” 
We have not the pleasure of knowing who Mr. Miles is, 
but we believe he is the gentleman who, a number of 
years since, wrote a prize play for Mr. Edwin Forrest— 
“ Mohammed,” we think, was its title. We never saw 
this production, nor, indeed, anything from the pen of 
Mr. Miles save the volume before us, which shows him 
to be a man of talent and culture, but not a poet, if we 
know what a poet is. There is nothing original, nothing 
distinctly his own, in the thirty poems which compose 
his volume. The longest, “Christine,” occupies about 
one hundred and thirty pages, and seems to be a metrical 
romance of the fashion of forty or fifty years ago, when 
Scott was writing Marmions and Lords of the Isles, Byron 
Giaours and Corsairs, and the rest of the poets, great 
and small, long stories in indifferent verse. We say 
“Christine” seems to belong to this defunct school of 
poetry, for we frankly confess we have not had the 
courage to read the poem with the thermometer ranging 
from ninety to one hundred and ten. Of the “other 
poems” we can speak with more certainty, having run 
through the whole of them, and found here and there 
something which pleased us, though nothing of much 
poetical value. “ Raphael Sanzio,” a study of the great 
painter iz his last hour, is well conceived and executed 
with considerable spirit—with more spirit, indeed, than 
originality, since it is impossible not to remember Brown- 
ing while reading it. “Marcela” is much better. Mr. 
Miles’s “Songs,” of which there are nine, are easy and 
musical, the best of the number being this : 


LADY BIRD. 
Lady Bird, Lady Bird, 
Are you looking for a nest? 





You may choose around my mansion 
Any spot that suits you best. 

*Neath the trellis in the garden 
There ‘s a shadow steeped in dew, 

*Neath the linden by the grotto 
There ’s another out of view. 


Lady Bird, Lady Bird, 
Will you ever keep away? 
Just so near, but never nearer, - 
Just to-day where yesterday : 
While to me, with every moment, 
You have dearer, dearer grown, 
Till.at last in all the valleys 
There ’s no music but your own. 


Lady Bird, Lady Bird, 
I have paid you song for song: 
Not for all the sun shines over 
Would I stoop to do you wrong. 
Wing of gold and voice of silver, 
Fly away, for ever free, 
Or teach others half the music 
That you might have made for me. 


Mr. ALLAN GREENE sends us this simple and homely 
little lyric, which needs no comment to a married man 
whose wife and dear ones are in the country for the sum- 
mer: 

HOMELESS. 
No home, no home, 
No pattering feet, 
In hall, or street, 
With music sweet 
Their papa greet. 


No home, no home, 
No fond embrace, 
No glowing face, 
On which to trace 
In charming grace 
Thy love, my home. 


In absence this 

Sweet thing I miss: 
My good-night kiss— 
That taste of bliss— 
And home, sweet home. 


Blank walls are here: 
But Hope, the seer, 
With meeting ne’er 
Attempts tocheer 
Our home, old home, 


Bat heart and mind 

Their pleasure find 

In memories kind 

Of charms that bind 

Me to my home. 

But soon shall twine 

These arms of mine, 

Like clinging vine, 

That form of thine, 

At home, our home. 

THE eager curiosity with which we read the accounts 

of great battles, such as were recently fought in Europe, 
and the absence of any higher feeling while so engaged 


is not creditable to us as cultivated and thoughtful 
beings, nor does it say much for the Christianity which 
most of us think we possess. This fact came home to 
the young Coleridge while in his country retirement at 
Nether Stowey, in 1798—the happiest period of his 
checkered and wayward life—and he interwove it into 
one of the finest of his blank-verse poems, “Fears in 
Solitude.” Hear him: 
‘Boys and girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal ! 

The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 

From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 

To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 

Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 

Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues 

Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 

We join no feeling and attach no form! 

Asif the soldier died without a wound; 

As if the fibers of thie godlike frame 

Were gored without a pang; as if the wretch 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Passed off to heaven, translated and not killed; 

As though he had no wife to pine for him, 

No God to judge him!” 

This is to look at war from a Christian point of view; 
but war is not a Christian act, although it has often ad- 
vanced the interests of Christianity. It is less sad to 
think of it, and of the souls of the slain, as the pagans 
did in their dream of Charon and the Styx. The ghostly 
result of an ancient battle is thus described by Stoddard 
in his “‘ Fisher and Charon :” 

** Above the dead the silent willows leaned ; 
The air was hushed, except the poplar rods, 
High over all, naught stirred: the poplars shook, 
Reached by the couriers of a coming wind, 
Or some impending doom! A wind of doom 
Swept through the gorge behind them, driving on 
A sea of spirits and the noise of war: 
In war two mighty kingdoms then were met; 
There were the flower of both, slain in the shock. 
Rushing from life to death they threw themselves 
Straight into Charon’s barge, or would have thrown, 
But that his oar, uplifted, kept them back. 


Of all the slaughtered dead that stormed his barge, 
Not one would Charon ferry o’er the Styx, 

For all were yet unburied on the field; 

He stretched his hand in vain ; no burial fee 
Dropped in his greedy palm ; he drove them back. 
A single ghost, a slave that died in peace, 
Wealthier with one poor obolus than they, 
Heroes, and valiant captains, kings of war, 
Stepped in the barge, and sat at Charon’s feet.” 

The most painful things that were ever written about 
war, at least in verse, may be found in the “Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen” of Leigh Hunt, who had a holy 
horror of misery in every form, regarding even a worm 
on the angler’s hook with more sorrow than Jaques did 
the wounded stag in the forest of Arden, when it 

** Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears,” 
while he wept and commented upon it. 

Tue “ Atlantic Monthly ” for August contains a paper 
entitled “London Forty Years Ago,” written by Mr. 
John Neal, which betrays more ignorance on the part of 
that gentleman than we ever supposed fell to his share, 
besides some very bad proof-reading. It is in the para- 
graph headed “ Painting.” “I have just been to see Mul- 
ready’s famous ‘Lion and Lamb.’ He isa Royal Acade- 
mician ; and, in spite of the cleverness we see in every 
touch, we are reminded of Pison’s reply to the Academi- 
cian, who asked what he was: ‘I? Oh, Iam nobody; not 
even an Academician.’” This is not a bad story, but it 
is fullof blunders. In the first place, Pison was the poet 
Piron ; in the second place, no such dialogue between him 
and any French painter ever occurred, the gist of Mr. 
Neal’s supposititious one being the substance of « sarcastic 
epitaph which Piron wrote for himself, to spite the 
French Academy, which happened to be an Academy of 
Letters, and not an Academy of Art, as Mr. Neal seems 
to suppose. The epitaph, as we remember it, runs thus 
in English : 

‘*Here lies Piron, who was nothing ; 
Not even an Academician.” 
The original is so common that it must be within the 
remembrance of scores of our readers, although it appears 
to have been forgotten for the moment by the editors of 
the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 


“JENNY WREN” sings this simple little song, which 
would be better if the rhymes were more perfect : 
FOOTSTEPS ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


**And when he saw him, he passed by on the other side.”"— 
LUKE x. 81. 
How many weary pilgrims lie 
And, watching wait, and waiting sigh, 
For steps that never wander nigh, 


For steps that trampled heart and brain 

And made their lives a lingering pain, 

And passed and never came again— 
Lost footsteps on the other side. 


How many walk with bleeding feet, 

Seeking the loved and lost to meet, 

While the dear visions flit and fleet, 
And vanish on the other side. 

While life’s fresh love and youth’s sweet trust, 

Those Eden-blooms in earthly dust, 

Lie bruised and broken, stained and crushed, 
*Neath footsteps on the other side. 


And so we watch, and watching sigh, 
While ycuth and truth and hope go by, 
While life and love and gladness die, 
With footsteps on the other side. 
And so we wait, with ear and eye, 
For one dear echo floating by— 
A grief, a woe, a wandering sigh— 
A footstep on the other side. 


O heavy hearts, that ache and break ! 

O heavy eyes, that droop and sleep! 

Why must ye ever wake and weep 
At/footsteps on the other side? 

Why must ye ever lie forlorn, 

And ache and wake and weep s0 long, 

Because one footstep has gone wrong 
And passed upon the other side? 


THERE is something fresh and pleasant in the poem 
below: 
THE FARMER’S PIPE. 
Make a picture, dreamy smoke, 
In my still and cosy room ; 
From the fading past evoke 
Forms that breathe of summer's bloom. 


Bashful Will and rosy Nell, 

Ah! I watch them now at play, 
By the mossy wayside well, 

As I did twelve years to-day. 


We were younger then, my pipe, 
You are dingy now and worn, 

And my fruit is more than ripe, 
And my fields are brown and shorn. 


Nell has merry eyes of blue, 
And is timid, pure, and mild; 
Will is fair, and brave, and true, 
And a neighboring farmer's child. 


Little maid is busy, too, 
Making rare fictitious pies, 
Just as any wife would do, 
Looking meanwhile wondrous wise. 


Drawing water from the well, 
Delving sand upon the hill, 

Going here and there for Nell, 
That’s her helpmate, willing Will. 


Yonder, in the waning light, 

Hand in hand the truants come— 
Nell so fearful lest the night 

Should fall around her far from home. 


Fading, fading, skyward flies 

This joy-picture you have limned, 
Pipe of mine, the quiet skies 

Of my life you leave undimmed. 


Nell and Will are lovers now, 
There they stray in dying light; 
That’sakiss! Ah, well, somehow 
Nell’s no more afraid at night! 
GEORGE CoorEr. 


FOREIGN. 


Miss Dora GREENWELL, known here by her thought- 
ful little volume, “The Patience of Hope,” has just pub- 
lished a collection of poems under the title of “Stories 
that Might Be True, ete.” Itcontainssome thirty poems 
in different measures, few of which are highly poetical, 
though all are pervaded by serious and earnest feeling. 
One of the best is the following : 


A SONG OF REST. 
** Acquaint now thyself with God, and be at peace.”’—Jos xxii. 
* A solemn World—no cloud is in the sky. 

Intense and blue, unstirred by any breath, 
Heaven seems to stoop and, listening silently, 

To hold a voiceless communing with Death ; 
This is the place where God hath given Sleep 

To his Beloved Ones—long grasses wave 
Above them, and through branches woven deep 

A quiet sunbeam glides across the grave: 
Here it is good for Thee awhile to be 

O restless heart ! where nothing stirs or moves, 
Where nothing is disquieted like Thee, 

Where nothing sorrows and where nothing loves, 
Here it is good for Thee to be, though now, 

Where all is peace, Thou come but as a Guest, 
Soon Thou wilt be a Dwelier! Wait and Thou 

Shalt also rest! 


Here God hath given his Beloved Sleep ; 
It is dark night within, and all the bed 
Is folded smooth by Him that made it; deep 
And curtained close about the feet and head ; 
There is no rise or falling of the heart, 
The Earth lies light upon them, and the sod 
Heaves not: the heart for evermore hath rest 











But pass upon the other side; 


When once its beatings have been stilled by God: 
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For they that talked with it have taken flight, 
There are no busy voices underground, 
When Thought and Memory have said “ good night,” 
And passed, in fear to break a sleep so sound ; 
Yet they whom slumber wraps so sweetly now 
Were wont erewhile a troubled watch to xeep, 
And slept perchance for sadness: Wait and Thou 
Shalt also sleep! 


And here the sleep that God hath given is sweet ; 
So sweet, that they are covetous of rest 

That slumber here, and when the parted meet 
They speak not, even they that loved the best ; 

For they have rest from all, and Love had grown 
Too dear for quietness, so now they sleep 

Until the hour when God shall give His own 
Beloved Ones a rest more full and deep ; 

While from the ground a voice unto me cries 
‘Here God hath given sleep,” and answer clear 

Falls from the solemn, bright, attesting skies, 
‘He giveth Rest and Love together Here :” 

Sleep is not Rest—Yet softiy on it now 
The shadow of a Rest beyond it lies, 

And lengthens ever: Wait, my Soul, and Thou 

Shalt also rise! 


There are not many writers of sacred poetry who 
would not be glad to have written this poem, particularly 
the second stanza of it. 

A couple of exquisite stanzas, embalming a new 
thought on so old a theme as sleep, must end for this 
week our extracts from Miss Greenwell’s volume, which 
will shortly be published by Mr. Alexander Strahan : 


‘* For Sleep, a partial nurse, though kind 
To all her children, yet hath prest 
Some to her heart more close—we find 
She ever loves the youngest best. 


‘** Because they vex her not with aches 
And fever-pangs to hush to rest; 
They need no soothing! She but takes 
Them in her arms and they are blest !” 


A NEW poet has risen in England in the anonymous 
author of “ Philoctetes,’ and one from whom great 
things may reasonably be expected in the future. A re- 
cent critic says of this production : 


“Tt might have been taken for Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, 
but for a less supremely intellectual, a profounder ethical 
and moral essence than it usually pleases him to embody ; 
and ‘ Philoctetes’ is certainly as far above ‘ Merope’ in suc- 
cess of execution as Mr. Arnold's finest poems are above his 
poorest. The author has taken occasion from the long 
suffering of Philoctetes in the island of Lemnos to make 
suffering, in its relation to the actual government of the 
world, the subject of his poem. He gives us two mottoes 
from the ‘ Philoctetes’ of Sophocles which, taken together, 
indicate his treatment of the subject—the one the ex- 
pression of the perplexity that his hero feels, ‘ while prais- 
ing the god-like, I find the gods evil ;’ the other, express- 
ing the clear conviction of the purifying power of pain, 
of its being good to have suffered, and certain to yield a 
glory through the suffering. These two phases of feeling 
—that suffering is an injustice in the gods who enforce it, 
a sign of divine malignity in the inflicters, and yet a 
source of triumphant glory to the endurers, if they endure 
it well, are in no degree reconciled. They are left side by 
side in all their apparent contradiction.” 


The spirit of this poem may be gathered from one of 


the speeches of Philoctetes, as remarkable for its strength 
as its daring: 


**I tell thee, Zeus, and thy new brood with thee, 
Blind rulers, that, dishonored as I am, 
I most would scorn, whom all men scorn, a man 
To be malignant as ye gods can be. 
For time had healed my evil long ago 
But ye withheld its healing. Nature loves 
And will not leave in pain her children long: 
No poison may endure her affluent year, 
Filling the brain with the light health of flelds. 
So did the ancient gods ; but thou, O Zeus! 
Bringest a bitter mist on the sweet day: 
Thou eettest night with all her orbs to watch 
The pulses of my torment’s tidal pain. 
Thou hast bound my brow with fire, and nerve by nerve 
Hast drawn the long fierce poison like a thread, 
For years unwasting, ample to destroy. 
And yet thou never gavest me to end 
My life beneath thine anger. Is it much 
To pray to be as nothing, since my breath 
So utterly offends thee? gentle and mild, 
I covet death the assuager, but thou sayest 
* His finger shall not heal thee.’ O sick heart, 
And very painful limbs, and feeble soul! 
Is it worth while for this great lord above 
To vex you thus? What pastime can it be 
If giants ruin ant-hills? Strong art thou, 
Jealous and most resentful ; the calm years 
Flow, and thy vengeance livelier burns always. 
But I, a man, would pity on my spear 
To keep a foeman writhing, tho’ he had made 
My home a silence, and had given my son 
To the gray earth a soulless shadow of sleep.” 


A little bit of dialogue which touches on fate makes 
that dark riddle as intelligible as we can ever hope to 


have it here : 
PHIMACHUS. 
Fate ere thy mother’s mother drew her milk 
Decreed this anguish on thee: bear it thou. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Why single me for agony from the herd? 


PHIMACHUS. 
The hunter draws his arrow to the head 
And looses on a thickly feeding drove, 
And lets the arrow have its choice and way; 
He cares not which he strikes, so he strike well. 
PHILOCTETES. 
But this is chance, and not necessity. 
. PHIMACHUS. 
Ay, to the archer chance, but to the beast, 
Sobbing and bleeding, with the barb of steel 
That breeds the darkness, ’tis necessity. 
Fate sowed the seed ; the appointed hours it lay 
Sleeping, then ripened ; lo! the fruit is death.” 


In striking contrast to this and similar passages is this 
description of Pan: i 
“ Till Themis came, the golden-locked one, 
And taught them ritual, justice, mercy, 
And many an old forgotten phrasing 
Of orphic hymn, 
And choral flutings and cakes well kneaded 
To Pan the bud-expander ; 
Which is a god seated in Nature’s core; 
Abiding with us, 
No cloudy ruler in the delicate air belts ; 
But in the ripening slips and tangles 
Of cork woods, in the bulrush-pits where oxen 
Lie soaking chin-deep ; 
In the mulberry orchard, 
With milky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 
Among the floating silken under-darnels. 
He is a god this Pan 
Content to dwell among us, nor disdains 
The damp hot wood-smell. 
He loves the flaky pine-boles sand-brown ; 
And, when the first few crisping leaf-falls herald 
The year at wasting, he feels the ivies 
Against the seamy beech sides 
Push up their stem feet, F 
And broaden downwards, rounded budward 
Into their orbéd tops of mealy white-green, 
Pan too will watch in the open glaring 
Shadeless quarry quiet locusts 
Seething in the blaze on vine-leaves. 
He will hear the sour sharp yelping 
Of the dog-troop’on the sea-marge 
Tearing at some stranded carcase, 
Flushing up the cranes and herons.” 


In richness of phraseology it would be hard to beat 
that. The finest passage in the poem, however, is one 
in which Philoctetes relates his vision of Hercules, his 
master, while taking the arrows which he had bequeathed 
to him from under the altar in the cave: 

*“ Therefore I, kneeling, drew with reverent hand 
These arrows from the altar, naming him, 
Thrice, Heracles, and rising to be gone 
Felt more than saw an excellent great light 
Rise from the altar, shape itself, and beat 
In on my brain like music; giving glare 
And terror, woven with strange breathing sense 
Of joy in pain, and pain fused back in joy. 

It held me very dumb and very still. 

All eye and ear, my lips were baked to the teeth: 
And then the gradual feature line by line 
Molded itself upon the screen of light. 

And, as the Iris marks its bounds and bands 
From merest haze to her sharp-chorded seven, 
He came above it there complete at last. 

So that the casual stranger who had seen 

Him once would say ‘ the same,’ and yet great change 
Was on him like a god. The old look of pain 

So rolled away in radiances. White jets 

And little spikes of flame shot in and out 

The crispy locks immortal, interlaced 

With rosy shuddering shocks and sheets of light. 
And yet I saw the glories of his eyes 

Were human yet and Joved me, as a soft 
Suffusion vailed their immortality. 

Then his lips trembled, and I heard a sound 

As ofa single bird in a great wood, 

With sunlight blinding down thro’ every branch, 
And utter silence else over and round. 
‘Comrade, well done: not vainly hast thou borne 
Pain hand in hand with greatness. My old robe 
Of agony hath even effect in thee. 

But be thou comforted beholding me, 

And know that it is noblest to endure: 

So shalt thou reach my brightness. And now hear 
And do this thing I tell thee. Go not thou 
Homewardgs, return thou to the host with these. 
It must be that my arrows shall take Troy. 
Learn to forgive, tho’ these deserve it not. 

Go thou and prosper, so shalt thou ascend 

To some fair throne beside me, lord of pain, 

Fed with full peace and reaping-grand reward.’ 
And darkness rushed between us.” 


There is no fear that the noble art of the old Greeks 
will die out in modern times while England can produce 
such masters of it as Walter Savage Landor, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, and this new 
poet, who should hasten to declare his name that it may 
be honored by the lovers of noble poetry. 


THE first journey ever performed by a European across 
the Arabian peninsula has recently been published at 
Bombay, from the press of the Educational Society at 
Byculla. Its title is “The Diary of a Journey across 
Arabia, from El Khatif in the Persian Gulf to Yambo in 
the Red Sea, during the year 1819 (with a map), by 
Captain G. Forster Sadlier, of H.M. 47th Regiment. 











Compiled from the records of the Bombay Government 
by P. Ryan, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to Government.” 








PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. William Barnes’s charming collection of 
“ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect” has reached 
a fourth edition. 

Mr. EDWARD ALFRED BRowninG has made additions 
to his indifferent translations of Heine, of which a new 
edition has just been published. 

Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE has written a letter on Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake, which will be published in a future 
number of “ The Fine Arts Quarterly Review.” 

Mr. JoHN CUMBERLAND, well-known as the editor of 
“Cumberland’s Plays,” died recently in London at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

THE Dean of Westminster is about to receive a peti- 
tion signed by many prominent men of allyshades of the- 
ological opinion, expressing the desire that a monument 
shall be erected in the Abbey to the memory of Keble. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have in the press, “ Rit- 
ter’s Geography of the Holy Land;”’ “Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures,” illustrated by Charles Keene; “The 
Boy’s Favorite: A Book of Recreation and Adventure ;’» 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” by Lewis Carroll ; 
and “ Recent British Philosophy,” by David Masson. 


MEssrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. are about to pub- 
lish “ Dr. Johns,” the novel which Mr. Donald G. Mitchell 
contributed to the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON announces “ Emilie: A Sequel 
to St. Leger,” by Mr. Richard B. Kimball ; “Our Neigh- 
bors,” by T. 8. Arthur ; “The Golden Rule: A Novel ;” 
new books by Miss Augusta J. Evans, Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt Ritchie ; and “Our Artist in Cuba,” a volume of 
illustrations by Mr. Carleton himself. 

MEssrs. CLARKE & Co., of Chicago, have in prepara- 
tion “The History of Abraham Lincoln and the Over- 
throw of Slavery,” by the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, late 
member of Congress from Illinois. 

Messrs. LITTLE, Brown & Co, will at once publish a 
new edition of “ Boutwell’s Taxpayer’s Manual.” 

MEssrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS will soon publish, simul- 
taneously with the London edition, “Charles Lamb: A 
Memoir,” by Barry Cornwall. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH announces “A Smaller ‘Dictionary 
of the Bible.” 

THE Hon. T. J. HovEL-THURLEW has in the press 
“The Company and the Crown.” 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A., is about to publish 
“ Derbyshire Ballads, with Notes, etc.” 

Lavy BLAKE has nearly ready “ The Wife’s Error.” 


THE author of “John and I” announces a new novel 
entitled “ The Wild Flower of Ravensworth.” 


AUGUSTA PLESNER and Susan Rugeley are about to 


publish a translation of “Arne, a Sketch of Norwegian 
Peasant Life,” by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE EprTor oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Among the Notes and Queries elicited by 
your article on “Signs and Symbols” (June 23d) are 
two, one by “J. Kerrin” (July 7th) and one by “ Rayn- 
ham” (July 14th), both of which seem to me to involve 
errors. 

I think Mr. Kerrin is right in giving a cognizance of 
the house of Medici, noted merchants of their day, as 
the origin of the modern pawnbroker’s sign. But he is 
wrong in speaking of “ three pendant balls ” as the crest 
of that noble house. 

It is a mistake often made by our democratic people, 
the speaking of the arms, or some of the charges on a 
shield, as the crest. 

The crest was a device worn on top of the helmet, as 
one means of recognizing the knightly wearer when on 
the battle-field, or elsewhere, with his helmet. closed. 
The arms, on the other hand, were embroidered on his 
surcoat, or painted on his shield, and need not have the 
crest represented among them ; in fact the crest is, gener- 
ally, altogether distinct from the bearings which con- 
stitute the arms. 

As the crest was necessarily an upright, prominent 
figure, it is difficult to understand how “three pendant 
balls ” on top of the helmet could serve that purpose. 

“Raynham,” I think, is wrong in claiming that the 
“three golden balls” represent pills, in allusion to the 
name Medici, from medicus—a physician. : 

If I recollect rightly—I have not the means of heraldic 
reference at hand—the Medici bore “allusive arms,” as 
they are termed, but they did not allude to the medical 
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profession. They referred to trade—the commercial en- 
terprise which was the foundation of the fortunes of the 
house. The founder of the illustrious Florentine family 
is named as Salvestro or Silvestro, whose son John and 
grandson Cosmo had extensive trade relations with the 
then known world. What more distinctly and properly 
allusive than that the family should bear upon their 
shield the bezant—the gold coin of their time, issued at 
Byzantium—an evident reference to their business as 
merchants and money-lenders ? 

The bezant is represented in heraldry asa round gold 
plate. And in borrowing the golden balls as a symbol of 
his trade as a money-lender “our affluent uncle,” as Dr. 
Holmes calls him, even now quite as often exhibits ‘them 
as bezants—t. ¢., painted on a flat sign-board—as he does 
in full rotundity. 

In other words, the golden balls of the pawnbroker are 
a natural and easy corruption, so to speak, of the arms of 
the Medici. To copy them exactly, our “uncle” afore- 
said should hang out golden plates or disks, but, drawn 
on a flat surface, they represent to him balls as well as 
plates, and by a very natural transition he makes them 
spherical as well as circular. 

By a parallel corruption, which you touch on in your 
article on signs, etc., everybody now speaks of Roths- 
child, instead of Roth-schild (shield). STEELE PENN. 

BRooxk.yn, July 16. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

DEAR Sm: Your correspondent “ X.,” in your last issue, 
has something to say about the rebel ballad, “ Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,” which was so popular in Confederate 
camps and homes during the war. As the song is given 
incorrectly in most of the Northern collections, perhaps 
you will not object to print the true version; and so 
oblige that “Sergeant of the Old Stonewall Brigade ” 
who was not “ killed at Winchester,” and on whose dead 
body it was not found. 

New York, July 15, 1866. 


STONEWALL JACKSON'S WAY. 


Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails; 
Stir up the camp-fire bright ! 

No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 

Here Shenandoah brawls along, 

There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong— 

To swell the Brigade’s rousing song, 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


We see him now: the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew ; 

The shrewd, dry smile ; the speech so pat— 
So calm, so blunt, so true! 

The Blue Light Elder knows ’em well; 

Says he, ‘‘ That’s Banks ; he’s fond of shell, 

Lord save his soul ! we'll give him ’—Well, 
That ’s Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


Silence! Ground arms! Knee] all! Caps off! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray. 

Strangle the fcol that dares to scoff: 
Attention! it *s his way, 

Appealing from his native sod 

In forma pauperis to God, 

“Lay bare thine arm! Stretch forth thy rod! 
Amen!’’ That ’s Stonewall’s Way. 


He ’s in the saddle now: Fallin! 
Steady! the whole Brigade. 

Hill’s at the ford, cut off ; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 

What matter if our shoes are worn ? 

What matter if our feet are torn ? 

Quick step !—we’re with him before morn, 
That ’s Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


The sun's bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning ; and, by George! 

Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 

Pope and his Yankees—whipped before ! 

“ Bay’nets and grape!’ hear Stonewall roar. 

**Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score, 
In Stonewall Jackson’s Way !” 


Ah, maiden ! wait, and watch, and yearn 
For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, widow! read, with eyes that burn 
That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah, wife! sew on, pray on, hope on, 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in Stonewall’s Way. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Deak S1r: Can you tell me where I will find a copy of 
the poem called “A Sequel to Thanatopsis”? It was 
published anonymously several years ago, but I have 
never seen it in print but once. The opening lines run 
thus: 


“Yet once again, oh man, walk forth and view the haunts of 
“nature, 

Enter the waving fields or pierce again the depths of the untrod- 
den wilderness, 

And she shall teach thee. Thou hast learned before one lesson, 

And her hymn of death hath fallen with a melancholy sweetness 
on thy ear; 

She shali teach thee that the dead have slept but to awaken in 
more glorious forme, 

And that the mystery of the seed’s decay is but the promise of 
the coming life.” 


Please inform me by whom they were written and 
where to be found. M. T. J. 
_ Ricumonp, Va., July 15, 1866. 


ent refers, nor can we quite understand the measure in 
which it is written. As copied in his communication, the 
lines resemble those of Mr. Walter Whitman, which are 
as long as the whim takes him to make them. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 
Dear Str: Can you tell me, or any of your readers, 
who is the author of a poem, published a year or two ago, 
entitled “The Smoker’s Reverie”? 1 only remember 
this verse : 
** Oh, my brier-wood pipe, will my dreams be as fair 
When they change into dreams of the past? 
When autumn’s chill winds make this leaf look as sere 
As the leaves on the beech-tree that shelters me here— 
Will the tree’s heart be chilled by the blast?” 


I have tried a great many times to get a copy of the 
whole poem, some parts of it having struck me as being 
very pretty. If you or any reader of this can give them, 
it will oblige, yours respectfully, A. C. H. 
Sytvanzia, Lucas Co., Ohio, July 16, 1866. 

The only poem on a brier-wood pipe with which we 
are acquainted, and a charming one it is, was written by 
Mr. Charles Dawson Shanley for Vanity Fair. It may 
be found in Mr. Richard Grant White’s “ Poetry of the 
Civil War.” It is very different from the one which our 
correspondent has in his mind, if we may judge from the 
verse he remembers. 


To THE EprTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Srr: Can you enlighten ‘a circle of readers of 
THE RounD TABLE of this place as to who is referred to, 
whether Penelope or not, and, if so, on what authority, 
in the lines below? Respectfully, E. F. DUNNE. 
QuERY.—What queen is referred to in “ Lucile,” line 
46, 3d canto, written by Owen Meredith? Ticknor & 
Fields’s blue and gold edition, Boston, 1864. 


‘“* * (T) have seen i 
Juliet faithless ; and she, the chaste Ithican queen, 
Choose a swine from her suitors, and from his embrace 
Rise to write to her lord that she pined for his face, 
In a tender, Ovidian strain!” 
Star Ciry, Humboldt Mines, Nevada, June 20, 1866. 


The queen in question is Penelope, without doubt. 
She did not “ choose a swine from her suitors,” it is true ; 
neither was Juliet “faithless,” as the speaker said. The 
drift of the passage is clearly sarcastic. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Can you or any of your correspondents in- 
form me who was the author of the poem entitled “ The 
Summer Rain,” commencing 


‘** Sailing from the gorgeous west, 
Came the Argosies abreast ?” 


I saw it in the columns of one of the leading dailies of 
the country, some six years ago, but the name of the au- 
thor was not given. R.N.S. 

PortTsMoUTH, OxIO0, July 12, 1866. 

The author of “ The Summer Rain” is our contributor, 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, in whose “ Poems, Lyri- 
cal and Idyllic” (1860) it was first published. The poem 
does not commence, however, with the couplet quoted 
above ; it may be found in its second stanza or section, 
which is as follows: 


“ Not in vain the prayer was said, 
For at sunset, overhead, 
Sailing from the gorgeous West, 
Came the pioneers, abreast, 
Of a wondrous argosy— 
The Armada of the sky! 
Far along I saw them sail, 
Wafted by an upper gale ; 
Saw them, on their lustrous route, 
Fling a thousand banners out: 
Yellow, violet, crimson, blue, 
Orange, sapphire—every hue 
That the gates of heaven put on, 
To the sainted eyes of John, 
In that hallowed Patmian isle— 
Their ekyey pennons were: and while 
I drank the glory of the sight, 
Sunset faded into night.” 


WE have received this communication in reference to 
the query of Dr. A. C. Coxe in THE RounD TABLE of the 
14th: 


“*England’s lost unless you save her, 
Charge the pass at Balaklava.’ 


The author of the poem in which this couplet occurs is 
Alexander Smith. It was put forth, by his friends at 
least, as a rival to Tennyson’s ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ when the latter, in the opinion of many, did not 
come up to the occasion. It was thus prefaced in the 
Manchester paper, which first published it: ‘A poem 
worthy, etc., by our fellow-townsman.’ (That the poem, 


is proof that it is not worth very thorough looking for. 
Another prominent couplet, 


‘ Never since the days of Jesus 


Trembled so the Chersonesus,’ 
seems to us both forced and irreverent.) 8. T. F.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RounD TABLE: 





We have never seen the poem to which our correspond- 


men in question, with data respecting their public lives, 
and I know of no better method in which this can be ac- 
complished than by appealing to their descendants 
through the columns of your journal. The persons al- 
luded to are Manning and Mowry, of Rhode Island, 
Stewart, of New Jersey, Hand, Irwine, Meredith, and 
Read, of Pennsylvania, and Fitzhugh, of Virginia; and 
any facts concerning them which may be forwarded to 
my address will be thankfully received. I want this in- 
formation for my “ Dictionary of Congress,” which is 
now published by the general government. 
Very respectfully, CHARLES LANMAN. 

GEORGETOWN, D. C., July 20, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Was not Adam Clarke the author of the 
quotation: “ Woman was taken out of man: not from 
his head, to be ruled by him; not from his feet, to be 
trampled upon; but near his heart, to be beloved; under 
his arm, to be protected ; out of his side, to be his equal ” ? 


BURKE. 
Boston, July 12, 1866. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RouNnD TABLE: 


DEAR Str: In your number for the 14th July “J. FE. 
C.” seeks to find where occur the lines : 


“Though lost to sight to memory dear.” 


I do not know. In “ Glifton Grove,” by Kirke White, are 
the following: 

a ‘That tale so sad which still to memory dear,” 

an 

** Such is the tale, so sad, to memory dear.” 


I have seen more than “J. E. C.” trying to find the origin 
of this line, but never knew apy one to be successful. 
This makes me think it is an improvement on some such 
line as either of these I give. RICHARD E, WHITE. 
July 20, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: There is an error of defect in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s “ Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” appended 
to “ Webster’s Dictionary,” which it may be worth while 
to notice. I quote the article to which I allude: 

“ Copperheads.—A popular nickname, originating in 
the time of the great civil war in the United States, and 
applied to a faction in the North which was very gen- 
erally considered to be in secret sympathy with the re- 
bellion, and to give it aid and comfort by attempting to 
thwart the measures of the government. The name is 
derived from a poisonous serpent called the copperhead 
(trigonocephalus contortriz), whose bite is considered as 
deadly as that of the rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45° N. to Florida. The copperhead, 
unlike the rattlesnake, gives no warning of its attack, and 
is, therefore, the type of a concealed foe.” 

Mr. Wheeler writes from Massachusetts and does not 
seem to be aware of the origin of this use of the term, 
which, however, is well known in New Jersey. The 
“arbitrary arrests” made at the beginning of the war of 
those whom the civil law could not reach, and the ex- 
citement attending them, must still be well remembered. 
They were, of course, specially obnoxious to those who 
sympathized with the rebellion. These soon organized 
into societies, and, desirous of being known as “liberty 
boys,” adopted as their badge the head of the Goddess of 
Liberty, with the inscription “ Liberty,” which they cut 
from the large copper cent then in circulation. This, 
being fitted with a pin for convenience, was worn first 
openly and then more secretly under the lapel of the 
coat, until it became too dangerous so to do, when it was 
discontinued altogether. This copper head of liberty af- 
forded ready occasion for the designation of those who 
wore it as “copperheads,” and the apposite wit of the 
term gave it permanence, so that it became the designa- 
tion not only of those who had adopted this badge, but 
a fortiori of all who held similar sentiments. 

The word “ Cuffee ” or “ Cuffey” is said to be of Afri- 
can origin. Is it not rather a common designation of 
negroes in the South arising from the popularity of Gen- 
eral Coffee, who commanded under Jackson during the 
war of 1812-14. So I have always regarded it, nor have 
I met with the term at an earlier date. By the way, 
General Coffee’s speech to his soldiers at the opening of 
the battle of Bien Venu, as reported, is worth remember- 
ing, “ You have said you could fight, now prove it!” 

Very truly yours, IELDWOOD. 

Metucuey, N. J., July 19, 1866. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, July 8, 1866. 


THE ENGLISH PULPIT, PAST AND PRESENT. 
LATELY I passed on the same Sunday from one to an- 
other of two churches which once were the great centers 
of religious movement and excitement in London. The 
one was the arena in which Edward Irving made his 


with its advantages at the start, should need looking up, | wild and wonderful appeals as to a generation rushing to 


destruction. That the world was rotten to the core; 
that this behemoth of a city was the bottomless pit of 
that rotten world; that all must become a tabula rasa: 
so much of Edward Irving’s preaching would attract the 
attention of our and even more of his own generation. 
But when people went there they heard that the rotten 


Dear Sir: In all the published lists of the delegates | world was to be made sound by a closer adherence to 
to the Continental Congress which I have seen I find that 
eight of them are given without their Christian names, 
nor can they be found in the official proceedings of that 


the forms of the ancient Jews; that this bottomless pit 
of London was to be filled up by a more rigid observa- 





body. I am anxious to obtain the complete names of the 


tion of the “ Sawbeth’’—i. ¢., by the people remaining 
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in their reeking cellars and shops all that day rather 
than breathing the pure air of the parks and commons, 
and that the new world which was to take the place of 
the old was to be a social organization of the mind of 
John Calvin. Calvin wrote his “Institutes” in bed—a 
diseased man ; ever since strong but diseased men have 
been incarcerated in his five points. Edward Irving was 
possessed by them, and they made him over from a most 
noble, eloquent Scotch thinker into a raving fanatic. 
That to the end he attracted vast crowds ; that coronet- 
coaches stood in glittering array in front of his chapel, 
that great parliamentary leaders frequented it, strongly 
attests the peculiar power of the man. Hazlitt held the 
singular theory that Irving’s personal presence was the 
most important element in his continued success after 
his style of preaching had become an outrage on com- 
mon sense. 


Another name most prominently known is Mr. Fox, 
one who has rendere1 almost classic the other chapel 
which I spoke of having visited on the same day with 
that of Irving. He, too, had a large crowd, but it was 
not composed of elements at all similar to those which 
thronged about Irving. Mr. Fox drew together all the 
thinking men of the lower classes—all the Felix Holts. 
He was indeed himself a Felix Holt. Along with these 
came eminent literary men. Carlyle, Browning, and 
many another then rising power loved to listen to him. 
There was, too, a young and remarkably gifted lady, a 
Miss Flower, whose great musical genius, unsurpassed 
by any born to England, helped to render the services in 
Fox's chapel, at South Place, charming. Miss Flower 
was the organist and the musical composer of the chapel. 
She not only composed exquisite themes for the sacred 
poetry which Mr. Fox partly composed and partly culled 
from all the finest writers of ancient and modern times, 
but she adapted the finest gems from the great German 
composers. Her music is still sung at the chapel in Fins- 
bury, where one may hear exquisite passages from Shelley, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Goethe, Carlyle, and Browning 
sweetly wedded to the most tender harmonies of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Bach, Spohr, and others. 


It was to me somewhat instructive to trace the com- 
parative results of the influence and work of these two 
men, since they have both passed away. Of Irving there 
are almost no traces at all. A few mystical women one 
finds who still live on his memory and keep his portrait 
surrounded by ever-fresh evergreen. The fine church 
which was built for him went far and farther into su- 
perstition after his death, until now it has many of the 
characteristics of a Roman Catholic church, and has, I 
believe, a kind of monastic sisterhood connected with it. 
Who ministers to it I know not. It is thinly attended, 
and will I think ultimately fall into the hands of the 
Catholics. Mr. Fox wrote many admirable productions, 
forming indeed almost a compendium of thought, pur- 
pose, and morality for the working classes, which have 
been collected by his followers since his death and are 
now being circulated far and wide. His voice has reached 
much farther than Irving’s, and indeed still sounds about 
as strongly in England as Theodore Parker’s does in 
America. His chapel is still weil attended, and is still 
progressing in the theological and moral direction which 
he gave to it. 


But the more I inquire the more I find it probable that 
the great pulpit reputations of the last generation in this 
country—Irving, Chalmers, Wilberforce, Fox—were very 
much due to the previous and, indeed, the surrounding 
deadness of the religious world. Many a reputation in this 
world could -not stand the test of the improved average 
which he who won it helped to raise. Were Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster to return to Congress, they would find 
their styles not so far beyond the better average as to ex- 
cite astonishment. Were Theodore Parker with another 
name and personality to reappear in Boston and preach 
as he once did exactly, the Parkerites would hardly be 
satisfied with him. I do not believe that any of the 
great English preachers whom I have named preached 
80 well as Dean Stanley, Dr. Guthrie, James Martineau, 
and one or two others. The standard is not so high as 
it should be, but it has risen. Certainly no preacher of 
the English Church was ever so eloquent as the late F. 
W. Robertson. Nevertheless, one can see that the age 
of skepticism has touched England. The best preachers 
have frosty locks. The young preachers are not eloquent 
—they are anxious, nervous, hair-splitting, inquiring. 
Their hereditary creeds do not inspire them. They are 
molting. But the next generation will, no doubt, find 
ite wings plumed for a higher flight. 

It may be always noted in history that periods of dec- 
lination in the intellectual and spiritual power of the 
pulpit have witnessed the increase of the attractiveness 
of the altar. When the light in the pulpit becomes dim, 





there is a flaming out of candles on the altar. When the 
eloquent sermon is no longer heard, the organ and choir 
come out with their grandest notes. If in the regular 
pulpits in England to-day one observes a lack of power or 
of promise, one must admit that it is almost as good as a 
play to witness the altar service and listen to the orches- 
tral glories in the gallery. So far of late has ritualism 
gone that the late convocation occupied almost its entire 
session in debating the legality and propriety of candles 
and vestments in the English Church. It is very strange 
to trace old facts in modern phantasms. When in the 
earliest ages of the church persecuted Christians fled from 
the pagan cities where their lives were unsafe and lived 
and worshiped in damp caverns, how little did they 
dream that the cloaks which they wore for warmth would 
be retained in comfortable churches as gowns and “ vest- 
ments ;” that the censers with which they tried to dis- 
perse noisome dampness would reappear to perfume 
God’s clear and sweet air; that the candles which the 
darkness of caves rendered necessary would be retained 
in the light of day as a main part of their worship! 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 


pearance which must have drawn a sigh from many an 
old liberal who never expected to see such a sight again. 
The treasury bench was packed full of tories. Mr. 
Whiteside, a “smooth-bore ” who can scatter Parliament 
worse than a needle-gun when he rises to speak, was the 
first to take his seat thereon. Mr. Disraeli entered and 
looked ’umble as Uriah Heep when he took his place as 
leader of the Commons. Mr. Gladstone was heartily 
cheered as he took his seat on the bench of the opposi- 
tion by the tories, who shortly before had groaned and 
almost insulted him. Mr. Mill was the first to take his 
seat on the opposition side, and he looked rather more at 
home than on the other, probably from having been so 
long in the minority. The look on every liberal’s face 
was that of a calm assurance that they were only ona 
little bit of a summer excursion to the left, and that 
Dizzy and his friends were only keeping house for them 
in their absence during the warm months. It may be, 
indeed, that Earl Derby’s will prove to be the ministry 
of a vacation, and that he will have to leave when Par- 
liament reassembles next February; but this need not 
be considered certain at all. It is likely that foreign af- 
fairs will be for some time in this old world the chief af- 
fairs. The unparalleled and startling events which have 
followed each other like thunderpeals on the Continent, 
the threatening aggrandizement of Prussia with her 
needle-guns, the extension of the power of France from 
the English Channel to the Adriatic, the menaced posi- 
tion of Belgium, to whose security the good faith of 
England is pledged, combine at present to force England 
into a new and important course of foreign policy. 
There is a feeling of relief that none of the old foreign 
secretaries—as Russell, Clarendon, or Malmesbury—are 
now to deal with these affairs; and all eyes are centered 
upon Lord Stanley, who holds the seals of the foreign 
office and is decidedly the most important man in the 
cabinet. Of Lord Stanley’s ability no one has any doubt. 
The ablest liberals—Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright amongst 
others—have at various times publicly recognized his 
ability. He is also known to be really liberal, and in- 
deed it is known that his toryism is the accident of his 
being Earl Derby’s son. He has an old head on young 
shoulders. He is a great statistical scholar. As a speaker 
he is somewhat cold, but always interesting and simple. 
If Lord Stanley shall now steer safely and bravely the 
foreign policy of England, we shall not only not see the new 
tory government dismissed in a hurry, but we may see 
them gain another lease of power. Sir E. L. Bulwer de- 
clined to take office in the new government on account 
of the physical infirmities which have of late rapidly ac- 
cumulated upon him. He has been raised to the peerage, 
and will henceforth be known as Lord Lytton. It must, 
however, be to him a sad however high goal to his am- 
bition. He has climbed it over the ruins of his early 
dreams, by rungs of infidelity to the pledges of his former 
life ; it is his reward for having devoted the last years of 
his life to undermining all those principles of human 
equality and progress which he once labored to build up. 
Disraeli has traveled the same reactionary path, and will 
reach the same goal. But Lord Lytton and Disraeli are 
the only men in the House whom I have never seen smile ; 
nay, they generally sit with eyes fixed on the floor. 

Mr. Gladstone has been used in such an ill-mannered 
way by the tories—having been actually groaned, as I 
have before said, a thing nearly unprecedented in Par- 
liament—that there has been some doubt whether the 
personal relations between him and the tory leaders had 
not been disturbed. Last night, however, at the Lord 





Mayor’s entertainment of the King of the Belgians and 


Last night the House of Commons presented an ap- | P 


the Prince of Wales, the outgoing and incoming chan. 


cellors of exchequer had a very good-natured passage of 
compliments with each other. 


“ As I,” said Mr. Disraeli, “have only been a minister 
for a very few hours, I am sure you will not expect on 
this occasion an exposition of the general policy of the 
government. Indeed, if this dinner had taken place 
yesterday, the duty which I am now discharging would 
have fallen in all probability upon my predecessor, and 
Iam sure the right  somaaren gentleman, whom, notwith- 
standing our long and fierce encounters, I will presume 
to call my right honorable friend—(loud cheers, during 
which Mr. Gladstone bowed his acknowledgments to Mr. 
Disraeli)—would have done justice to the theme which 
must always be onion, to the subjects of her Majesty. 
Under any circumstances I could not pretend or presume 
on an occasion like this to refer to any party subject or 
political situation ; but I may be permitted to say on the 
part of her Majesty's present advisers that they are ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to do their duty to their sover- 
eign and their country.” 


In the course of his address, at a later period of the 
evening, Gladstone said : 


“T must now thank the right honorable and distin- 
guished gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) who is now the leader 
of that House for the kind terms in which he has been 
leased to refer to me, and I assure him with unfeigned 
satisfaction that I reciprocate—nay, heartily reciprocate 
—the sentiments which he has uttered. I believe that 
our countrymen out of doors do us but justice when they 
entertain the conviction, warranted by the facts of the 
case, that those conflicts into which so many of us 
enter, and in which we are engaged night after night, 
and the ardor and eagerness with which we fight what 
we think respectively are the battles of the public inter- 
est, are not to be taken as indicating that personal ani- 
mosities are perpetuated amongst us.” 


DRESSES AT THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


The fair readers of THE RouND TABLE will no doubt 
thank me for sending them the following portion of the 


“Court Newsman’s” report of the wedding of Prince 


Christian and the Princess Helena : 


“ As the procession passed along the corridor, Handel’s 
march from ‘ Scipio’ was played. 

“ Her Majesty wore a rich black moire antique dress, 
interwoven with silver and trimmed with black crape, 
and a row of diamonds round the body. 

“Her Majesty wore a coronet of diamonds attached to a 
long, white, crape lisse vail,a diamond necklace and cross, 
and a brooch composed of a large sapphire set in dia- 
monds. Her Majesty also wore the ribbon and star of 
the Order of the Garter and the Victoria and Albert 
Order. 

“Her royal highness Princess Helena wore a bridal 
dress of rich white satin, with deep flounces of Honiton 
guipure, the train of extra length, trimmed with bouquets 
of orange blossom and myrtle, lined with white glacé and 
trimmed with Honiton guipure, with cordons and bou- 
quets of orange blossom and myrtle. The design of the 
lace was of roses, ivy, and myrtle. 

“The wreath was composed of orange blossom and 
myrtle, and the bridal vail, a square, was of the choicest 
Honiton lace to match the dress. 

“Her royal highness wore a necklace, earrings, and 
brooch of opals and diamonds, the wedding gift of her 
Majesty the Queen, and bracelets set with miniatures. 
Her royal highness also wore the order of Victoria and 
Albert. 

“Her royal highness, the Princess of Wales, wore a 
dress of blue tulle over blue silk, richly trimmed with 
Irish lace ribbons and lilies of the valley. Head-dress, 
tiara of diamonds and vail; ornaments, pearls and dia- 
monds. Her royal highness also wore the Victoria and 
Albert Order and the order of Catharine of Russia. 

“Her royal highness Princess Louise wore a petticoat 
of white tulle over white glacé, trimmed with a deep 
flounce of Irish point lace; train of blue’satin trimmed 
with Irish point and silver gimp, and balls of blue and 
silver. Head-dress, blush roses, feathers, and vail; orna- 
ments, diamonds. Her royal highness also wore the 
order of Victoria and Albert. 

“Her royal highness, the Princess Beatrice, wore a 
dress similar to that of Princess Louise. 

“ The bridesmaids wore white tulle skirts trimmed with 
buillons of tulle over white glacé slips, with tunics of 
silver tulle and chatelaines of flowers—forget-me-nots, 
blush roses, and heather—with wreaths and vails to 
match. 

“The wedding dress of the bride, and the dresses of the 
princesses and of the bridesmaids, were made by Miss 
Unitt, of 21 Grosvenor Street. 

“On arriving at the chapel, the bride took her place on 
the left side of the altar, and the Queen was conducted to 
the seat prepared for her Majesty near the bride. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury performed the service. A 
chorale was sung by the choir. The bride was given 
away by her Majesty the Queen. At the conclusion of 
the service a march (Spohr) was played as the procession 
left the chapel. A salute was fired in the Long Walk.” 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL NOTES, 


Amongst the various movements in England which 
have a considerable force and an intellectual interest 
about them is “Secularism.” Mr. Farrah, 282 Strand, 
publishes their books and tracts, and amongst 
them he has recently printed a cheap little collection 
which a student of the age will find worth having. It is 
entitled : 








“ The Secular Miscellany of Theological and Political Tracts.” 
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Contents: The Clergy and the Nation. By William Maccall. 
With portrait of the author. 2, Scripture Idolatry. By T. Went- 
worth Higginson, Minister of the Worcester Free Church, 
America. 3, The Creed of a Secularist. And the Social Ethics of 
Secularism. By Lionel H. Holdreth. 4, The Secular Preacher. By 
G. J. Holyoake. With Portrait of the Rev. Thomas Binney. 5 
and 6, Are Women fit for Politics? Are Politics fit for Women? 
Parts I. and II. 6d. 


(The last two Tracts treat historically and exhaustively on: 1, 
The Enfranchisement of Women contrary to Custom. 2, The 
Aristocracy of Sex ; the last of the Tyrannies. 3, The Equality of 
Women indispensable to the Manliness of Men.] 


I may also mention to those who are interested in 
Spinoza that the same’ publisher has issued a shilling 
edition of that great thinker’s “Treatise on Politics,” 
well translated by John Sterling’s friend, William Mac- 
call. 

Tinsley has just published a new work by the Scotchman 
who best of all his race could prepare such a book— 
James Hannay—entitled “A Course of English Litera- 
ture.” It is meant for the use of students and schools. 
There is hardly any work of this kind except the old one 
of Pycraft, which I remember to have found in an ear- 
lier day very.,useful but very dry; but that has long 
been outgrown by English literature. Hannay is a care- 
ful worker, though he did in his essay on Poe say, “He 
was a Virginian, having been born in Baltimore, etc. !” 

Those “ curiously constructed heads,” as Charles Lamb 
would say, who enjoyed “ Mary Powell, afterwards Mis- 
tress Milton,” will be glad to hear that the entertainingly 
constructed head of the same writer will give them, 
through Mr. Richard Bentley, on Monday next 

“The Faire Gospeller: Passages in the Life of Mistress Anne 
Askew, recorded by ye unworthie pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B 
A., and now first set forth by the author of ‘ Mary Powell.’” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is dead. His lordship was 
seized with paralysis whilst playing at whist on Wednes- 
day evening at White’s club, and was removed from 
there to Lansdowne House, where he expired yesterday 
afternoon. His lordship was in his fifty-first year, and is 
succeeded by his son Henry Charles Keith, Earl of Kerry, 
who was born in 1845, and has been educated at Eton 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. In him the celebrated 
Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P., loses his patron, Calne having 
been the “pocket borough” of the marquis. Indeed, 
during the late debate on the reform bill, a member 
brought down the house by addressing Mr. Lowe (by ac- 
cident, apparently) as “the honorable member for Lans- 
downe.” M. D.C. 





PARIS. 
Panis, July 4, 1866. 

THE events and prospects of the German-Italian war 
constitute the all-absorbing topic of conversation here. 
The French, both by position and disposition, are so sen- 
sitive to every transaction of importance in Europe that 
it is not, perhaps, too much to say that they view the 
progress of hostilities with an interest hardly inferior to 
what is felt in the countries where the hostilities are ac- 
tually going on. There is certainly an undercurrent of 
anticipation—the evidences of which have repeatedly 
come under my observation since my arrival—that out 
of the present difficulties France will receive that ac- 
quisition which above all others she covets—the left 
bank of the Rhine as her eastern frontier. However 
unpopular the course of the Emperor in regard to Mex- 
ico was—and there is no question that it was the most 
unpopular act of his reign—it needs but a superficial ex- 
perience among politicians in Paris to see that, in a judi- 
cious attempt to regain the Rhenish frontier, he would 
receive hearty co-operation from his metropolitan sub- 
jects. But besides this more than acquiescent feeling in 
a possible policy of aggrandizement toward the east, the 
Parisians, who always take sides with their whole hearts, 
take no pains to hide their sentiments and their hopes in 
regard to the principals in the existing conflict. For- 
getting their desire for French aggrandizement, they 
with singular unanimity reprehend the conduct of Prus- 
sia in attempting to seize the Danish-German duchies, 
and lay upon her the whole cdium which arises from the 
existence of the war. A Prussian defeat sets all Paris 
in motion with delight ; you have heard how that the 
shop-keepers were anxious to illuminate the other night 
when a rumor reached us that the Prussian forces had 
met with a check. The occupation of Saxony and Han- 
over, and the reported attempt of the Prussian generals 
to levy contributions and enforce conscriptions in those 
helpless little kingdoms, excited universal indignation. 
Even the opposition—the party led by Thiers and Jules 
Favre—do not hesitate to denounce Bismark’s hardened 
and obstinate policy, and to say that his success must be 
fatal to all hopes of German liberty and independence. 
So that Austria, the hereditary enemy of the French, 
and their most ancient and constant rival, nevertheless 
has their cordial good-will in her attempt to curb the 
presumptuous ambition of the Prussian premier, and to 
maintain an equilibrium in Germany until the time, to 


which all Germans look forward with delight, has arrived 
to bind the various nations into one. There is more di- 
versity of opinion in France in regard to the Italian phase 
of the war. A very large preponderance of people here, 
including, I may say, all or nearly all the common classes, 
not addicted to very close reasoning on points of inter- 
national law, but recognizing in the Italian cause that 
principle of national disenthrallment to which the French 
have adhered more tenaciously than to any other, sympa- 
thize eagerly and without reserve with the present at- 
tempt to wrest Venetia from the gripe of the Austrian. 
Hero-worshipers as the French are, and choosing most 
enthusiastically for their idols those crusaders whose un- 
equivocal watchword is “liberty,” they see in Garibaldi, 
the simple, pure, chivalrous warrior, their ideal of a lead- 
er. Photographs of him, in his “veal-pie” cap and loose 
sack, fill the shop-windows ; “Vive Garibaldi!” is in- 
scribed, in the rude chirography of the untutored, on 
the walls here and there; “Garibaldi” garments are be- 
coming the rage again, as they were years ago, during 
the first Italian struggle for independence ; lives of Gari- 
baldi confront you from the bookstalls; anecdotes of 
Garibaldi form much of the staple for the lighter para- 
graphs in the fewilletons. The bel esprit of King Victor 
Emanuel, in the present crisis, is universally talked of 
and admired. Indolent and pleasure-loving in peace, the 
prospect of war arouses him to zealous activity, and he 
becomes spirited, valorous, and prompt. It is understood 
that he has quite as much to do with the military opera- 
tions as Cialdini, his lieutenant, and that his exhibitions 
of generalship, although unfortunate at Custozza, have 
been such as to warrant the confidence which all Italy 
reposes in him. 

I have heard a great deal of curiosity expressed as to 
who Benedek is. His name is not familiar to the general 
reader, and only those who possess an intimate knowl 
edge of the Italian campaign of ’59 recognize him. I 
have taken pains to gather a few items with regard to 
him, that your readers may be cognizant of the antece- 
dents of a man who is doubtless destined to hold a prom- 
inent place in the history of this war ; for few doubt that 
before this war ends it will have become memorable for 
its results. It isa remarkable fact that Benedek possesses 
three qualities which, one would think, would usually be 
the last in the world to recommend him to the Austrian 
Government. He is a Hungarian, he is a Protestant, and 
he is of plebeian origin. It is evident from this that a 
very high estimate is put upon his military genius, and 
that it must have been with great reluctance that he was 
chosen to assume the chief command of the imperial ar- 
mies. His first successes in the art of war were achieved 
during that memorable year of revolutions, 1848. He 
was then colonel of an Austrian regiment of the line, 
and the attention of his superiors was in the first instance 








called to his masterly retreat from Milan. In the follow. 
ing year, he entered Mortara at the head of his regiment, 
expelled the Italians, and actually captured a whole 
brigade ; a feat which insured to the Austrians a suc- 
cessful campaign. At Novara, too, the conspicuous skill 
of Benedek did important service. When the Hungarian 
revolution under Kossuth broke out, Benedek was as- 
signed a command to resist his fellow-countrymen, and 
operated under the infamous Haynau. In all the engage_ 
ments which ensued his reputation steadily advanced, 
He was promoted to be brigadier and major.general, and 
finally became chief of staff to Marshal Radetzky. He 
was for a while Governor-general of Hungary, having 
replaced the Archduke Albrecht there. During the 
Italian campaign he performed so conspicuous a part 
that, after Radetzky, he was universally regarded as 
the foremost of Austrian generals. When the present 
war became imminent, there was a universal desire 
manifested throughout the empire that Benedek should 
be nominated as commander-in-chief. He is one of the 
most, if not the most, popular man in Austria; this is 
due not more to his knowledge of martial science, than 
to his well-known impetuous courage and his enlight- 
ened humanity in the field. Do not think from this 
that he is peculiarly amiable ; on the contrary, heis stern, 
rigid, and quite unapproachable ; yet he is by no means 
one of those half-savage warriors who have too often 
appeared in the German wars. The present is his first 
attempt to command in chief an immense army ; it re- 
mains to be seen whether his genius is confined to being 
a good corps commander, or whether, as is believed, it is 
equal to the most comprehensive demands of a grand 
army. Marshal Benedek is sixty-two years old, al- 
though his photographs give one the impression of a 
much youngerman. His countenance is a very marked 
one; an ideal of a great military chief. His head is 
nobly shaped, his hair iron-gray, his nose eagle-like, his 
eyes black, brilliant, and full of life, and his mustache 





of that shape and has that superb sweep upward which 

















all Europeans envy in its possessor. He is under the 
average hight, and is rather thinthan heavy. The whole 
expression is one of resolution, valor, and perseverance, 
and you at once recognize a man of rapid and nervous 
movement. 

The recent change of ministry in England leads the 
Paris papers to discuss what course that country will take, 
under a tory ministry, with reference to the war. La 
Presse takes pains to remind the Parisian public that it 
was a tory ministry which recognized Napoleon III. in 
1851, and that Lord Derby was very much blamed by the 
whigs, and especially by Lord Russell and other mem: 
bers of the late cabinet, for taking that step so promptly’ 
It argues that Lord Russell has all along been in antag. 
onism with France, that he acted in no friendly manner 
in regard to the Pologuese question, that he violently 
opposed the congress of 1863, and that he has, on every 
occasion, sought to counteract French policy. It con- 
cludes, therefore, that the peaceful relations between the 
two countries are‘little likely to be disturbed by the trans- 
fer of power to the tories. It maintains that the policy 
of England will, however, change in regard to the Italian 
question. Lord Russell, says La Presse, was the true 
author of Italian unity ; his envoy, Sir James Hudson, 
encouraged Cavour to make violent annexations, and he 
has twice put English frigates at the service of Garibaldi, 
The English conservatives have not ceased to protest 
against this conduct, and to avow their preference for the 
system of federation as confirmed in the treaties of Villa- 
franca and Ziirich. 

The extensive works now going on in Paris are 
progressing steadily, notwithstanding the possibility 
that all the spare treasure may possibly be needed 
for a participation in hostilities. The French. finan- 
ces are in excellent condition—in a better condition 
than those of any other European state, if we except 
Prussia. The Corps Législatif, which is now in session, 
is proceeding promptly with the public business, and ex- 
cepting now and then a sharp passage at arms between 
M. Jules Favre and M. Rouher, the session is an unusn- 
ally quiet and practical one. 

The building of the new opera, on the outside, is rapid- 
ly approaching completion, and one derives a very good 
idea now how magnificent are its proportions and adorn- 
ments. It is proposed to have it ready for representations 
by the first of April next, the time set for the opening of 
the grand exposition. The statues, busts, and medallions 
which are to ornament the opera house are being made, 
and will be very elaborate. The principal fagade will 
exhibit medallions, in the tympans d’arcade, of Cimarosa, 
Pergolése, Bach, and Haydn; the ails de bwuf will con- 
tain busts in bronze of Rossini, Auber, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Spontini, Meyerbeer, and Halévy. The vestibule of this 
facade will have busts of Scribe and Quinault. The 
right side of the lateral facade will be furnished with 
twelve busts, of Monteverde, Durante, Jomelli, Monsig- 
ny, Grétry, Sachini, .Lesueur, Berton, Boieldieu, Herold, 
Donizetti, and Verdi; and the left side a similar num- 
ber, of Cambert, Campra, J. J. Rousseau, Philidor, Piccini, 
Paésiello, Cherubini, Méhul, Nicolo, Weber, Bellini, and 
Adam. Youmay judge from this how profusely the or- 
naments will be furnished, and how noble a structure it 
is destined to be. The castle of Philippe Augustus at 
Rouen, in which Jeanne d’Arc was subjected to the tor- 
ture by the infamous Beaufort, which is fast becoming a 
ruin, is to be purchased and preserved by a subscription 
under the municipality of that city. A monument is 


also to be erected near by, in honor of the heroic maid. 


The Emperor has so far approved of the plan as to con- 
tribute from his private purse 10,000 francs for the object, 
and sufficient funds having already been received, the 
work of renovation and erection will begin at once. Not- 
withstanding the heat of the season, the Opera des Ital- 
iens gives entertainments three times a week, and I 
heard Mdlle. Saxe sing finely a few evenings since in the 
rich, though for its length somewhat tedious, opera of “Les 
Huguenots.” Patti and all the great stars have departed 











for London. At the theater of La Gaité, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has brought out a French version of “ Arrah- 
na-Pogue,” which he styles “ Jean-la-Poste.” The piece 
has been received with great favor by the Parisian pub- 
lic, and the Emperor and Empress have more than once 
been present at its performance and have deigned to give 
it marked approval. There are but few late publications, 
and these not of a character especially to interest your 
readers. There are very many Americans in Paris, 
among others the noted General Beauregard, who is re- 
ceived by the beau monde here with great honor ; but the 
higher classes are rapidly hastening from the heat and 
dust of the city to the raves, the chateaux, Switzerland, 
and the sea-shore. I hope in my next to give you some 





account of the Corps Législatif, and its more distin- 
guished members. G. W. T. 
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DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 





They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature's greatrestorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take Lo other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y¥. 


B. T. 








The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





+ seeeee 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 


THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., j 


PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Evrc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 





WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pear] Street, New York. 


THE EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 
LL KINDS FOR THE 


PARLOR, NURSERY, YARD, AND FIELD. 


CROQUET, 
BASE BALL AND ARCHERY, 


AUNT SALLY, 
The New English Out-door Game, 
And a General Assortment of Goods suitable for Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Toy Trade. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 


A COMPANION TO CROQUET. 


“AUNT SALLY.” 


A NEW OUT-DOOR GAME. 











aT 
KIRBY & CO.’S 
Depot For CROQUET, 
633 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite the Olympic Theater. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 








This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 


AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 

THE MOST DURABLE, anv 

THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 
Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





“THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 


WITH 
coc-WHEELS, 


Fits any Wash-Tub, Wrings Clothes almost dry with little labor, 
and will save its cost in Clothing every year. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD StTanp oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church §t., 


NEW YORK. 





Autographs.—An Autograph collector would like to open 
& correspondence with amateur collectors and others. Address 
“* Autograph, 265 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.” 





Wanted--In a Book or Publishing House, 
a situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and standing of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street ; and others, if desired; or 
can be addressed “‘ HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR; also of MRS. 
GRUNDY. Apply at this office. : 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 


are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 


Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp TaBLE, or on 
application to-either of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 


Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 
there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confi- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fully qualifies her for this undertaking. She 
will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N. P. Willis. 


FOR SALE-$16,000. 


On Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (the most desirable 
street in that city), three minutes’ walk from the railroad depot 
and horse cars—a handsome, brick-lined, frame house; lot one 
and one-fourth acres. Two stories, with attics, and tower contain- 
ing billiardroom. Hall, library, parlor, and dining-room are fres- 
coed. Steam-heater, forced ventilation, hot and cold water and 
gas throughout the house—every modern convenience. Veranda 
on four sides of house. Terms will be made easy. Apply to 


DORSEY CARDNER, 


OFFice oF THE Rounp TABLE. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


* DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 


THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CriTicisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirzrarny DerartMEntT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CurRRENT Torics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirgzrary, Art, and 
Musica News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 




















Send for wholesale and retail terms; also descriptive circulars. 
Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible applicant 
from each town. 


R. C. BROWNINC, Ceneral Agent, 
$2 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


Is easy to operate—sitting or standing—injures no garments, 
and does its work to perfection in from two to four minutes ; is 
durable, and is the only Washing-Machine that is LIKED THE 
BETTER THE LONGER IT 18 USED. 

Recommended as the very BEsT by Solon Robinson, Orange 
Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent men. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York 














Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway 





(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beanti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, Pia $6 00 in advance, 
One copy, six months, 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on THz RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

G2” Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Rounp Tas.z is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

G2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders, Addressall communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE GALAXY, 
A FORTNIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





TE Gauaxy is published fortnightly, on the ist and 15th of 
each month, and has the advantage of coming to the reader in- 
termediately between the monthlies and the weeklies. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 

Tue Gaaxy will be an original American Magazine of the 
highest class. Arrangements have accordingly been made for 
regular contributions from the best known and most meritorious 
writers in the country; and, moreover, the Editor will always 
seek to elicit and encourage contributions from new authors of 
real ability or decided genius. The articles in Taz GaLaxy will 
be signed with the names of their authors, who will be allowed a 
wide freedom in the expression of opinions. 

The numbers of THE Gavaxy thus far issued contain contribu- 
tions from Edmund C. Stedman, Richard Grant White, Francis 
Power Cobbe, John Esten Cooke, Pierre Blot, Eugene Benson, 
Rose Terry, Dr. W. H. Draper, Bayard Taylor, The Author of 
“Emily Chester,” George Alfred Townsend, Stillman S. Conant, 
Dr. Henry Draper, Theodore Tilton, Richard H. Stoddard, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, George M. Towle, Henry James, Jr., W. 
D. Howells, Maria L. Pool, Col. J. G. Wilson, Sarah M. B. Piatt, 
H. T. Tuckerman, J. W. Binckley, William Winter, Julius Wil- 
cox, Charles Astor Bristed, Charles Wyllys Elliott, James Frank- 
lin Fitts, James W. Wall, T. F. Crane, R. D. Carter, Henry Whit- 
taker, Dr. T. W. Parsons, Edmund Gilbert, George Wakeman, 
J. Wiltse Lee, Mrs. James H. Williams, Fred. B. Perkins, and 
others. 

“The Claverings,” by Anthony Trollope, and ‘“* Archie Lovell,” 
by Mrs. Edwards, were commenced in the first number of THE 
Gaaxy, and will continue to be published serially simultaneous- 
ly with their appearance in England. The back numbers of the 
magazine containing these stories may always be obtained from 
a newsdealer or from the proprietors. 





PROFESSOR BLOT ON COOKERY. 


In the second number of THE GaLaxy was commenced a series 
of articles on Cookery by Pierre Blot, the well-known teacher of 
the art. These articles will be made of great practical value to 
every family. Beside many gastronomical directions of essential 
importance, they will contain recipes and practical suggestions 


which must secure for them thousands of readers. 
I 


TERMS. 


The price of Tar GaLaxy is 25 cents a number; $5 for the year 
of twenty-four numbers; $3 for six months—twelve numbers. 
The volumes for the year will include 2,300 octavo pages, illustrat- 
ed by twenty-five or more full-page engravings, printed on tinted 
paper ; beside innumerable smaller illustrations, scattered through 
the text. Taz GaLaxy may be ordered at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a number, for any length of time desired. 





Specimen copies will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





Address 
w. Cc. & F. P. CHURCH, 
PROPRIETORS, 


39 Park Row, New York. 
THE AMERICAN News Company, General Agents. 





THE WAR IN 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


Announces its purpose of publishing a Weekly Record of the 
progress of the Warin Europe. This Record it hopes to make 
fully as interesting to the general public, and fally as trustworthy, 
thoroughly digested and impartial, as was its ‘ Military Situa- 
tion ” during our own late war. 

The ARMY AND Navy JOURNAL’s accounts of our battles and 
other military operations were held, as is well known, in very 
high esteem by the military profession and by the press of this 
country and Europe. By giving to this Record of European 
military operations the same calm military judgment and patient 
comparison and sifting of reports, and with the advantage of 
correspondence from competent military observers, the JouRNAL 
hopes to make it of permanent value. 


EUROPE. 





THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL; 
GAZETTE OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER FORCES, 


Is published every Saturday, and may be obtained by the single 
copy at all the leading newsdealers ; or may be ordered from the 
Proprietors at $6 a year; $3 for six months. 

*,* Bound volumes of the ARMY AND Navy JouRNAL, contain- 
ing a complete record of the war of the rebellion, with maps, of- 
ficial reports, lists of killed and wounded, appointments and 
changes of all kinds in the Army and Navy, and a weekly chron- 
icle of ihe events of the war, may be obtained of the proprietors. 


Two volumes, folio; price, in cloth, $7 50 each; in half morocco, 
$10 each. 


WwW. Cc. & F. P. CHURCH, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 


, ocemiiyenae 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
HOME OFFICE; 112 ann 114 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000-SECURELY INVESTED. 





—ee, 








This is one of the 0 
vantages not excelled, an 
most reliable names. 


nies in the United States, and offers ad- 


EST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance mp 
n New York city are of the very first and 


in some respects NOT EQUALED, by any other. Its Trustees 
IT IS STRICTLY MUTUAL, THE POLICY-HOLDERS RECEIVING THE ENTIRE PROFITS. 


GE" Special care in'the selections of its risks, strict economy, and a safe and judicious investment " 
acterize the m t whe G Z y. we of its funds, emphatically char 





J 


DIVIDENDS ARE, AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, DECLARED ANNUALLY. 


The mortality among its members has been pranertenntey less than that of any other Life Insurance Company in America—a 
result consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of lives, and one of great importance to policy-holders. 
It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 


FIVE MILLION OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by pate. when desired, a credit at once on account 9 


hon pe dividends, thus furnishing insurance for nearly double the amount for about the SAME CASH PAYMENT as is required in an “al 
cash company.” 


The annual income, exclusive of interest on investments, Now EXCEEDS 


TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
This Company originated and introduced the new feature known as 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapid! eppereoting the old system of life-long payments, and HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE SYSTEM OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, and which has been adopted (generally in a less favorable form) by all Life Companies; thus 
attesting the force of public opinion in favor of a system so favorable to policy-holders as that established by the New YorK Lirg 
Sor the benefit of its members. 


It has received the unqualified approval of the best business men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out policies 
under it, purely as an investment. 
AT THE END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, 
if he dies to-morrow the $5,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy 
is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


HIS LIFE POLICY A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 

The only weighty argument offered against Life Insurance is that a a might pay in for a number of years, and then, by inad 
vertence, inability, etc., be unable to continue paying, thereby losing all that he had paid. The “New York Lire “have obviated 
this objection by their 

TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 

A party, by this table, after the second year, CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN. Thus, ifone 
vntmnige.  A this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled to a PAID-UP POLICY according to the number of 
years paid in, viz.: 

Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to # - with dividend on same for life. 


Third year, three-tenths of i 
Fourth year, four-tenths of — 
f 


“ “ 


“ 
ow. 


iy 
“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 


“ “ 


Fifth year, five-tenths of 
And so on until the tenth annual payment, when all is paid, and dividends still continue during the lifetime of the assured. 
t#~ This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. 


Persons desiring information or Policies, or to be connected with the Company as Agents, will please apply to the Home Office, 
either personally or by letter. 


TYhere has been paid to the Widows and Orphans of Members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding $3,500,000. 
The Dividends paid (Return Premiums) exceed $1,700,000, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SCHOOL AND OOLLEGE 





PART LVIII. REBELLION RECORD, 


TEXT-BOOKS. WITH PORTRAITS OF 
Bullion’s & Morris’s New Latin Grammar. Gen. THOMAS J. WOOD 
(just ready), $1 50. . AND 


Bullion’s & Morris’s Latin Lessons for begin- Gen. WILLIAM F. BARRY. 


ners (ready in August), $1 00. 


Bullion’s & Kendrick’s New Creek Crammar. 
(ready in August), $2 00. 


Bullion’s New Latin Dictionary. $4 50. 

Bullion’s Series of English, Latin and Greek Grammars, as 
revised by that eminent Greek scholar, Dr. A. C. Kendrick, of 
Rochester University, and Prof. Morris, late ‘Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, England,” is now the most complete and 
thorough of any offered to the American public. 


Stoddard’s Complete Series of Arithmetics 
and Algebras, revised and newly electrotyped in the 
most attractive style. 


The Science of Government in Connection 
with American Institutions. By Joseph Alder, 
D.D., LL.D., author of “Intellectual Philosophy,” etc., etc., 
$1 50. 


Wayland’s Intellectual Philosophy; Whately’s Rhetoric and 
Logic; Keetel’s New .Method with the French; Peissner’s 
German Grammar; Hooker’s Physiologies; Brocklesby’s As- 
tronomies; Baird’s Classical Manual ; ed *s Classical Atlas; 
Haltschmidt’s Latin Dictionary; Bolmar’s French Series ; Com- 
stock’s Philosophy, Chemistry, etc.; Palmer's Book-Keeping. 

Send for our full and complete descriptive catalogue of School and 
College’ Teast. Books. -” . v 

Any of the above sent to teachers for examination on receipt 
of half the annexed price. 





Price 60 cents. 
This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 








*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


MARGARET HOSMER'S NEW BOOK. 
TEN YEARS OF A LIFETIME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MORRISONS.” 

The Publisher takes t pl ein ing to the public 
a new work of fiction by the author of ** The Morrisons.” ‘That 
work stamped her at once as one of the first novelists, anc the 
appreciation of the work in England was scarcely less general or 
enthusiastic than the welcome accorded to it in this country. 

It will be sufficient to say to the Trade that the present work 
will be produced in the same attractive shape as the former, and 
form a volume of 422 pages. Price $1 7%. 











Now Ready, a New Edition of 
THE MORRISONS. 


A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Marncaret Hosmer. One 
volume 12mo, cloth. Price $1 7%. 


M. DOOLADY, 








448 Broome Street, New York. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, ——_---——--—— - 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. THE SUMMER BOOK. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. CRUMBS 


I. A History of Savings-Banks: 


With an account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone's 
Financial Measures for Post-oftice Banks, Government Annu- 
ities, and Government LifeInsurauce. By William Lewins, 
author of ** Her Majesty’s Mails." Dedicated by permission 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 8vo, cloth, $s. 


II. Traveling in Spain in the Present Day. 


Being an account of the Journey of a party of Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who lately visited its principal Cities. By Henry 
Blackburn. With numerous illustrations from photographs 
and drawings from life, by John Philip, R.A., E. Lundgren, 
Walter Severn, and the author. Also, an Appendix of the 
Routes, Fares, etc., the Expenses of the Journey, and a new 
Map of Spain. 8vo, cloth, extra, beveled edges, $4 Sich 

ublisher. 


FROM 

THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 

By JOSEPH BARBER (‘J. B.” or Tax Rouxp Tas1z). 


12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘The Asthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” * Breakfast,”’ ** Spring Fish,” ‘‘ The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” * Dinner —_— the Moderns, 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” “ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” aden “The Stream "—a poem, “ Supper,” ‘* Octo- 
ee ey M Fae Gensnously Considers... i metractate 
“Its artistic appearance is a credit to author and o sheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,’’ 

The pictures are the best, and so is the text, which gives a very Poetry,” “A nksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brooke de in 
fivel ~ fall of crn ee ee ees | a hese gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very u- 
ter." i Ot = ee ee lar with the readers of Tne Rounp TaBLE, and it is believed that 


."'—Haaminer. 
The above for sale, with all recent English publications, by — be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
. 654 Broadway, New York. 451 Broome Street, New York. 
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